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POETRY: 


From the New York American. 
THE PARRICIDE.—a FRAGMENT. 


None love me, and I love not one, 
The child of guilt, the heir of hate, 

My gloomy path is marked, to shun; 
I walk alone and desolate,— 


n’s finger pointed at my birth, 
rents shame, Imetthe light! 
‘Cursing and cursed, I cumber earth, 
A withered, withering, thing of blight— 


mother loathed me in her womb! 
“ patred fed me at the breast, 
I drained the poison, felt my doom, 
And iearned while irfant to detest,— 


ived, and grew. thre’ dream-like years, 
plague her sight to be; 
To vent in hot unpitied tears, 

My heart’s deep springs Ofagony ; 


To vent in midhight mutterings, 
‘The thoughts that then would darkly rise, 
Like vultures their Bloody wings 
Or murdérers from @ Sacrifice ! 


More withering years, and I became — 
In all save human heart, a man; 

But there—thro’ each wild pulse, a flame 
Of smothered gloomy vengeance ran,— 


I roamed a scorned and homeless wretch, 
An outcast from a parent's gate: 

Spurned, while I vainly strove to catch 
One ray of pity ’mid her hate; 


I burned, ‘twas hell! the poisoned flame 
Burst from the heart’s volcano free ; 
.Icali'd in phrenzy on her name, 
And cursed her—wildly, fearfully! 
* * * 


“Twas midnight, and the joyous song 
Pealed through her gay halls merrily ; 

And she the lightest of the throng, 
Laughed in her heartless revelry; 


{ gazed unseen, the feast went on, 
{ saw her pledge in sparkling wine; 
Big scalding drauk alone, 
ut oh, a fearful pledge was mine! 
* * * o* * * 


The mirth had ceased, the lights had fled ; 
A tamished, fiendish thing I stood ; 

With thought as dark, and heart as dead, 
As vampyre prowling for its food! 


I gazed! a lonely star and bright, 
My mother’s casement smiled upon ; 
*Twas all that seemed to live of light— 
1 cursed it—and no more it shone! 


And then a dark and sudden thought 
Shot thro’ my brain and pulses cold ; 

I laughed with glee, and dreamed I scseht, 
And grasped, her stores of yellow gold. 


I gazed again! the starless sky 

Was hung with one black shadow’y pall ; 
And dreary gusts rose dismally, 

Like wailings at a funeral. 


One startling peal! a sound more fell. 
Ne’er carne trom demons round their prey ; 
A flash!—twas like a glare from Hell, 
To light me on my desperate way. 
* * * * 


It was a chamber, richly hung 
With deep and costly drapery, 
And pictur'd forine, whose eyes were flung 
Upoa me dark and frowningly ; 


One face, "twas hers! the dreary light . 
Fell pale and fitfully upon : 

I quench’d the flame and stood in night, 
So thrillingly the features shone. 


Aye, there | stood, e’en where I drew 
The breaths of doomed infancy ; 

’Twas there boyish years I grew, 
In deep yet guileless misery ; 


And now, a guilty, trembling thing, 
I moved a tenant of the dark ; 

With fiends within me whispering, 
And Heaven alone my steps to mark. 


I paused—from out a chamber nigh, 
There came a feeble, flickering ray, 
Like some detecting watcher’s eye ; 
I paused—’twas there my mother lay ! 
* * * * 


The storm grew wild! the frequent flash 


. Show'd jewels rare, and tempting gold: 


And hoard of suul-cnsnaring trash— 
I clutch’d it in my trembling hold. 


Crime branded! burning with its seal, 
in guilty haste I would have fled; 
But ennlg ad: oh! there came a peal 

hat 


And then a wild and piercing scream, 

"T'was spell-like terror bound me fast ; © 
’ The lightning flash’d! and ‘mid its beam 

» A blazing figure darted past ! 

It paused—‘twas she /—and knew me well : 
She grasped me as I strove to fly ; 

She shrieked my name—it was her knell! 
I stabbed her! saw her fall and die! 

Away I fled, nor dared look back, 
Blindly I took my despera th; 

Hell’s mockery fellowed me in track, 
And Heaven before me flashed in wrath. 


a he 
ight have raised the slumb’ring dead— 


Onward, still on [ madly rushed, 

1 felt a shock—’twus strange and dread, 
As though my very brain was crushed; 

I fell! oh why not with the dead ? 


& * * * * * 


I lived again ; a burning thirst 
My lips and parched thrvat consumed ; 
_ "T'was like the fire of the accursed, 
The quenchless longing of the doomed! 


_. Ilived and breathed, yet felt nosense 
Of mental pang or malady ; 


“Tt seemed a trance of deep, intense, 


And pulseless, outward agony: 


As though I were a elay-cold thing, 

And Gholes with all their ghostly train, 
In sport refrained from banqueting, 

To torture me to life again ! 


Sense dimly came ; with glazed eye, 

I view'd the scene—twas wild and drear, 
But water! water! glistened nigh, 

And mad with thirst [ staggered there. 


’ Eager within the crystal flood 
I plunged my hands, and would bave quafied; 
God ! they were reddened deep with blood! 
Anicrimson, crimson, grew the draught! 


With blood! and whose? the hoarded pangs 
Of all the murderers since Cain 

Seemed loosed from hell, to dart their fangs, 
In that wild moment on my brain. 


Thought slept no more—’twas all revealed— 
Ten thousand voices in the air, 

In dismal, fearful concert, pealed 
Unto my soul—despair—despair ! 


A reeking, blood-stained Parricide, 
The undying flame within my breast ; 
A palsied wretch—I could have died— 
Have changed with Demons and been blessed. 


I could not drink, altho’ it seemed 
As if one drop had power to save; 
In glassy mockery it streamed, 
1 knelt my burning brow to lave. 


Knelt—but recoiled with sudden start, 
Gasping and horror struck I stood: 
The pulse was frozen in my heart— 
I saw my Mother in the flood! 


*T was she! her face! with terror wild, 

I turned, and looked in mad despair : 
‘Twas there too! bitterly it smiled, 

That face, that ghastly face, was there. 


Away! away! o’er rock and gulph, 
Thro’ voiceless solitudes I sped ; 

Outstripp'd the gaunt pursuing welf— 
But oh, could not ‘scape the dead! 


*T was there—twas there—and smiling stiii! 
*T was dy me in God’s holy place! 
I kneit—prayer died beneath the chill 
Of that paie, taunting, spectre face.-- 
* * * * * * 


Istand upen a sea girt peak: 

Beneath the waves that booming spread 
A dreary welcoine seem to speak— 

The midnight moon is o’egmy head.-- 


i stand—those deadly eyes alone 
To chain my desperate feet the while ; 
Hell’s magic in their glare 1s thrown-- 


Heaven's curse is in their taunting smile. 
* * * * 
F 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


From the Spirit of the Times. 
LION HUNTING, 


One of the most remarkable examples of the auda- 
city of a lion is to be found in the Journal of a Set- 
tler at the Cape, more than a century ago. The first 
setlement of the Dutch at Cape ‘'own was in the 
year 1552: the site which they selected was onthe 
southern edge of Table Bay, and the number of, the 
settlers amounted only to a hundred persons, In 
halfa century the colonists had greatly increased, 
and had driven the native Hottentots a considerable 
distance into the interior, amongst dry and barren 
tracts. This is the ordinary course of colonization. 
In 1705 the Landdrost, (a local magistrate, ) Joseph 
Sterreberg Kupt, proceeded on a journey into the 
country to procure some young oxen for the Dutch 
East India Company; and he has left a very interest- 
ing Journal of his expedition, which has been trans- 
lated from the original Duteh and published by the 
Rev. Dr. Philip in his traly valuable ‘* Researches 
in South Africa.”? The account which the Landdrost 
gives of the adventure of his company with a lion is 
altogether so curious that we extract it without 
abridgement:— 

‘Our wagons, which were obli to take a cir- 
cuitous route, arrived at last, and we pitched our 
tent a musket shot from the kraal; and, after having 
arranged every thing, went to rest, but we were soon 
disturbed; for about midnight the cattle and horses, 
which were standing between the wagons, began to 
start and run, and one of the drivers to shout, on 
which every one ran out of the tent with his gun.— 
Abont thirty paces from the tent stood a lion, which, 


on seeing us, walked very deliberately about thirty 
paces farther, behind a small thorn bush, carrying 
something with him which I took to be a young ox. 
We fired more than sixty shots at that bush, and 
pierced it stoutly, without perceiving any movement. 
‘The southeast wind blew strong, the sky was clear, 
and the moon shone very bright, so that we could 
pereeive every thing at that distance. After the cat- 
tle had been quieted again, and I] had looked over 
every thing, 1 missed the sentry from before the 
tent. We called as loudly as possible, but in vain— 
nobody answered; from which I concluded that the 
lion had carried him off. Three or four men then 
advanced very cautiously to the bush, which stood 
right opposite the door of the tent, to see if they 
could discover any thing of the man, but returned 
helter skelter, for the lion, who was there still, rose 
up and began to roar. They found there the musket 
of the sentry, which was cocked, and also his cap 
and shoes. 

** We fired again about a hundred shots at the 
bash, [which was sixty paces from the tent, and only 
thirty paces from the wagons, and at which we were 
able to point as at a target,} without perceiving any 
thing of the lion, from which we concluded, that he 
was killed or had run away. ‘This induced the 
marksman, Jan Stamansz, to go and see if he was 
there still or not, taking with hima fire brand. But 
as soon as he approached the bush, the lion roared 
terribly, and leaped at him, on which he threw the 
fire brand at him; and the other people having fired 
about ten shots, he retired directly to his tormer 
place behind the bush. 

** The fire brand which he had thrown at the lion, 
had fallen in the midst of the bush, and, favoured by 
the strong southeast wind, it began to burn with a 
great flame, so that we could see very clearly into 
and through it. We continued our firing into it; the 
night passed away, and the day began to break, which 
animated every one to aim at the lion, because he 
could not go from thence without exposing himself 
entirely, asthe bush stood directly against a steep 
kloof. Seven men, posted on the furthest wagons, 
watched him to take aim at him if he should come 
out, 

** At last, before it became quite light, he walked 
up the hill with a man‘in his mouth, when about 
forty shots were fired at him without hitting him, al- 
though some were very near. Every time this hap- 
pened 'e« turned round towards the tent, and came 
roaring towards us; and lam of opinion that if he 
had been’hit, he would have rushed on the people 
and the tent. 


‘* When it became broad daylight, we perceived, 
by the blood ani a piece of the ciothes ot the man, 
that the lion had taken him away, and carried him 
with him. Wealso found behiud the bush the place 
where the lion had been keeping the man, and it ap- 
peared impossible that no ball should have hit him, 
as we found in that place several balls beaten flat.— 
We concluded that he was wounded, and not far 
from this. ‘The people, therefore, requested per- 
mission to go in search of the man’s corpse, in order 
to bury it, supposing that, from our continual firing, 


q the lion could not bave had time to devour much of 


it. { gave permission to some, on condition that 
they should take a good party of armed Hottentots 
with them, and made them promise thatthey would 
not ran into danger, but keep a good lookout and be 
circumspect. On this, seven. of them, assisted by 
forty-three armed Hottentots, followed the track, 
and found the lion about a league further on, lying 
behind a little bush. On the shout of the Hottentots 
he sprang up and ran away, on which they all per- 
sued him. At last, the beast turned round and rush- 
ed, roajing terribly, amongst the crowd. The peo- 
ple, fuiigued and out of breath with the running, 
fired aul missed him, on which he made directly to- 
wards them. The captain, or chief head of the 
kraal, sere did a brave act in aid of two of the peo- 
ple whem the lion attacked. The gun of one of them 
missedfire, and the other missed his aim, on which 
the captain threw himself between the lion and the 
semi close that the lion struck his claws into the 
caruss pees of the Hottentot. But he was too 
agile fa him, doffed his caross, and stabbed him with 
an assgai. Instantly the other Hottentots hastened 
on, ant adorned him with their assagais, so that he 
lookec like a porcupine. Notwithstanding this, he 
did no. leave off roaring and leaping, but bit off some 
of the assagasis, till the marksman, Jan Stamansz, 
fired aball into his eye, which made him turn over, 
and hewas then shot dead by the other people. He 
was a remendously large beast, and had but a short 


time lefore carried off a Hottentot from the kraal, 
and dgoured him.” 


. (From Capt. Hall's Autobiography.j - 
FLYING FISH. 


‘‘While we were stealing along under the genial 
influetce of this newly found as yet was 


contin to the upper sails, and every one was Jook- 


ing open mouthed to the eastward to catch a gulp of 
cool air, about a dozen flying fish rose out of the wa- 
ter, just under the forechains, and skimmed away to 
windward at the height of ten or twelve feet above 
the surface. 

‘A large dolphin, which had been keeping com- 
pany with us abreast of the weather gangway, at the 
depth of two or three fathoms, and, as asual, glisten- 
ing most beautifully in the sun, no sooner detected 
our poor, dear little friends take wing, than he turn- 
ed his head towards them, and, darting to the sur- 
face, leaped from the water with a velocity little 
short, as it seemed, of a cannon ball. —But although 
the impetus with which he shot himself into the air 
gave him an initial velocity greatly exceeding that of 
the flying fish; the start which his fated prey had got 
enabled them to keep ahead of him for a considerable 
time. The length of the dolphin’s first spring could 
not be less than ten yards; and after he fell we could 
see him gliding like lightning through the water for 
a moment, when he again rose and shot forward with 
considerably greater velocity than at first, and, of 
course, to a still greater distance. In this manner 
the merciless pursuer seemed to stride along the 
sea with fearful rapidity, while his brilliant coat. 
sparkled and flashed in the sun quite splendidly. As 
he fell headlong on the water at the end of each hu 
leap, a series of circles were sent far over the Still 
surface, which lay as smooth as a mirror; for the 
breeze, although enough to set the royals and topgal- 
lant studding sails asleep, was hardly as yet felt be- 
low. The group of wretched flying fish, thas hotly 
pursued, at length dropped into the sea; but we were 
+ ren to observe that they merely touched the top 
of the swell, and scarcely sunk in it,—at least they 
instantly set off again in a fresh and even more vigo- 
rous flight. It was particularly interesting to ob- 
serve that the direction they now took was quite dif- 
ferent from the one in which they had set out, om = 
ing but too obviously that they had detected their 
fierce enemy, who was following them with giant 
steps along the waves, and now gaining rapidly upon 
them. His terrific pace, indeed, was two or three 
times as swift as theirs—poor little things! and when- 
ever they varied their flight in the smallest degree, 
he lost not the tenth part of a second in shaping a new 
course, so as to cut off the chase, while they, in a 
manner really not unlike that of the hare, doubled 
more than once upon their pursuer. Bat it was too 
plaifily to be seen that their strength and confidence 
were fast ebbing. Their flights became shorter anid 
shorter, and their course more fluttering and uncer- 
tain, while the enormous leaps of the dolphin appear- 
ed to grow only more vigorous at each bound. Even- 
tually, indeed, we could see, or fancied we could see, 
that this skilful sea sportsman arranged all his springs 
with such an assurance of success, that he contrived 
to fall, at the end of each, just under the very spot on 
which the exhausted flying fish were about to drop! 
Sometimes this catastrophe took place at too great a 
distance for us tu see from the deck exactly what hap- 
pened; but on our mounting high into the rigging, 
we may be said to have been in at the death; for then 
we could discover that the unfortunate little crea- 
tures, one after another, either popped right into the 
do! phin’s jaws as they lighted on the water, or were 
snapped up instantly afterwards. It was impossible 
not to take an active part with our pretty little friends 
of the weaker side, and accordingly we very speedily 
had our revenge. The middies and the sailors, de- 
lighted with the chance, rigged out a dozen or twen- 
ty lines from the jib boom end and spritsail yard 
arms, with hooks baited merely with bits of tin, the 
glitter of which ee so much that of the bod 
and wings of the flying fish, that many a proud dole 
phin, making sure of a delicious morsel, leaped in 
rapture at the deceitful prize. 

‘It may be well to mention, that the dolpbin of 
sailors is not the fish so called by the ancient ts, 
Ours, which I learn from the Eneyclopzdia, is the 
Coryphzna bipperus of naturalists, is totally differ- 
ent frum their Dolphisus phoezna, termed by us the 
porpoise. How these names have shifted places I 
know not, but there seems little doult that the ancient 
dolphin of the pocts, I mean that on the back of which 
Dan Arion took a passage when he was tossed over 
board, is neither more nor less than our porpoise. — 
For the rest, he is a very poetical aad pleasing fish 
to Jook at, affords excellent sport in catching, and, 
when properly dressed, is really not bad eating.” 


CHAMOIS HUNTERS, 


The Tyrolese are perhaps the most persevering 
hunters in the world, and seem to despise all dauger 
in their favourite pursuit. They ave such admirable 
marksmen, that their services to Austria as sharp 
shooters, in her wars with Napoleon, were rewarded 
with the temporary liberty of hunting with impunity, 
The value of this liberty can only be estimated by 


chase, a passion more violent than that of the game- 


from the pursuit of it, Gain is not the object, as the 


those who know the passion of the Tyrolese for the | 


ster. Neither threats nor punishment can deter them — 
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- hounds made their appearance at Lord L’s kennel, 
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chamois, flesh and skin, does not sell for above three 
dollars; and yet a man who had been many times 
caught in the fact, declared that if he knew the next 
tree would be his gallows, he would nevertheless 
hunt. 

M. de Saussure records an ivatoati anecdote of 
a chamois hunter whom he knew—a tall, well made 
man, who had just married a beautiful woman:— 
*“*My grandfather (said he) lost his life in the chase, 
and so did my father; and 1 am so well assured that 
one day or other I shall also lose mine, that this bag, 
which I always carry with me in the hunt, I call my 
winding sheet, for I shall certainly never have any 
other; nevertheless, sir, if you were to offer mea 
fortune immediately, on condition that 1 must relin- 
quish the chase, I would not accept it.”” De Saus- 
sure says that he took several excursions among the 
Alps with this man; his strength and agility were as- 
tonishing, but his courage, or rather his temerity, 
still greater than either. About two years after- 
wards his foot slipped on the edge of a precipice, 
and he met the fate which he so calmly contem- 
plated. —Sportsman’s Cyclopedia. 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 
From Jesse’s Gleanings. 


The captain of a trading vessel, who now resides 
at Brighton, picked up lately a dog at sea, more than 
twenty miles from land. This circumstance may 
throw some light on the fact of dogs, which have 
been sent to France or Ireland from England, finding 
their way back. The present earl of L sent 
some drafted hounds from his kennel in Cumberland 
to Ireland, where they were safely received, and a 
receipt given for them to the person who brought 
them over. Three weeks afterwards, two of those 


though in a very exhausted state. A gentleman also 
informed me, that a pointer dog, which had been left 
at Calais, made its way over to England. ‘The most 
amusing fact of this kind that I know of, is one that 
was related to me by a gentleman on whose veracity 
I can place the most implicit reliance; and, though 
it may appear to some of my readers to border upon 
the marvellous, I think it too entertaining to withhold 
it. He informed me that a friend of his, an officer 
in the forty-fourth regiment, who had occasion, when 
in Paris, to pass one of the bridges across the Seine, 
had his boots, which had been previously well po- 
lished, dirtied by a poodle-dog rubbing against them. 
He in consequence went to a man who was stationed 
on the bridge, and had them cleaned. The same 
circumstance having occurred more than once, his 
curiosity was excited, and he watched the dog. He 
saw him rol! himself in the mud of the river, and 
then watch for a person with well-polished boots, 
against whom he contrived to rub himself. Finding 
that the shoeblack was owner of the dog, he taxed 
him with the artifice; and, after a little hesitation, he 
confessea that he had taught the dog the trick, in or- 
der to procure customers for himself. The officer, 
being much struck with the dog’s sagacity, purchased 
him at a high price; and brought him to England.— 
He kept him tied up in London some time, and then 
released him. The dog remained with him a day 
or two, and then made his escape. A fortnight after- 
wards, he was found with his former master, pursu- 
ing his old trade on the bridge. 


THE GALLEY SLAVES OF FRANCE. 


From a recent publication. 


There are few books more interesting than Vi- 
docq’s Memoirs. I own they possessed my imagi- 
nation strongly for a time, and proved the impelling 
cause which drove me into those unvisited scenes of 
foreign life, the Criminal Court, that of the Police 
Correctionelle, and the prisons. Above all, my at- 
tention, if not interest, was drawn to those unhappy 
beings, forcats or galley slaves, whose lot, though 
unseparated from their present soil, is still far more 
to be commiserated than that of our expatriated con- 
Victs. 

About a mile distant from one of the southern 
barriers of Paris, a palace was built during our Hen- 

the Sixth’s brief and ‘precarious possession of 
rench royalty, by the Bishop Of Winchester. It 
was known by the name of Winchester, of which, 
however, the French kept continually clipping and 
changing the consonants, until the Anglo-Saxon 
Winchester dwindled,into the French appellation of 
Bicetre. The Bishop’s old palace was treated as un- 
ceremoniously as his name, being burnt in ‘some of 
the civil wars. But there is this advantage in a 
sumptuous edifice, that its very ruins suggest the 
thought and supply the means of rebuilding it. Bice- 
tre, rerciver Vb reared its head, and is now a strag- 
gling mass o ~ containing a mad-house, a 
poor-house, a hospital, and a prison. 

To see it is a matter of trifling difficulty, except 
on one particular day—that devoted to the rivetting 
of the chaine. A surgeon, however, belonging to. 
the establishment, promised to procure me admis- 
sion, and on receiving his summons, | started one’ 
forenoon for Bicetre. Mortifying news awaited my | 
arrival. The convicts had plotted a general insur-' 
rection and escape, which was to have taken place 
on the preceding night. It had been discovered in| 
time, however, and such precautions taken, as com- 
pletely prevented even the riggs oy The chief of 
these precautions appeared in half a regiment of 
troops, that had been bivouacked all night in the 
square adjoining the prisén, and some were still ly-) 
ing, some loitering aboat. Strict orders had been, 


issued, that no strangers should be admitted to wit- 


ness the ceremony of rivetting; and the turnkeys and 
jailers, in appearance not yet recovered from the 
alarm of the preceding evening, refused to listen to 
either bribe, menace, or solicitation. It was con- 
foundedly vexatious. Whilst expostulating with the 
turnkey, I caught a glimpse through a barred win- 
dow of the interior court, athwart which the chains 
lay extended, whilst in one railed off even from this 
the convicts were crowded, marching round and 
round—precaution forbade their remaining still— 
and uttering from time to time such yells and impre- 
cations as might deafen and appala Mohawk. ‘‘I 
have caught a glimpse at least,” thought I, as we 
were unceremoniously turned out. 

My friend, the surgeon, bade us, however, not de- 
spair. When the man of influence arrived he hoped 
to prevail; and in the mean time he led us to view 
the other curiosities of Bicetre. ‘There was the well, 
the kitchen, the anatomical theatre. The courts 
were crowded with aged paupers, who each well 
knew that his carcase would undergo what laceration 
the scalpel of my friend and his comrades chose to 
inflict upon it. But the thought seemed not to affect 
them so much as it didus. Methought the business 
of dissecting dead subjects might have been carried 
on more remote from the living candidates; but I 
was wrong, for mystery and secrecy always beget 
fear. 

The mad-house was another curiosity. It contains 
many whose brain the revolution of July, 1830, had 
turned. One man, a fine youth, had travelled on foot 
from a distant part of the kingdom, to shed his blood 
as a sacrifice to the memory of Napoleon. He gave 
his last frane to obtain admission within the pil- 
lar of the Place Vendome, and when there opened 
the veins of both his arms, crying out, ‘1 offer the 
blood of the brave to the manes of Napoleon.” His 
rolling black eye was now contrasted with a face pale 
as death. He had Jost so much blood that few hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. 

But by far the more curious patient of the mad- 
house, was a young man who imagined himself to 
be a woman. He was handsome, but not feminine in 
appearance. He adered a little mirror, with which 
he was gratified. Rags of all colours were his de- 
light; and he had made a precious collection. His 
coquetry was evident; and he answered pertinently all 
questions, never belying at the same time his fixed 
opinion, that he was endowed with a maiden’s 
charms. 

We looked over the book of reports, and found 
seven-eighths of the female patients to have become 
deranged from love; whilst, with the majority of the 
males, the hallucination proceeded from disappoint- 
ments of ambition. Surprised, I could make out no 
case of a religious maniac; glad, I could discover none 
ot a student. 


We now returned to machinations for the purpose 
of entering the forbidden prison. Aprons were han- 
ded us, not unlike a barber’s. They were surgeons’ 
aprons, always worn by those of the establishment 
whenon duty. Might not then the barbers’ aprons 
be a tradition of the barber-surgeons? I retained 
from asking the question in that company. The 
scheme was, that we should pass for Caradins—such 
is the nickname of French students in chirurgery— 
and in this quality demand admission. ‘The Cerberus 


of the prison grinned at the deceit. But wearied and | 


amused by our importunities, he actually opened the 
guicket and admitted us. There are two grated doors 
of this kind, one always locked whilst the other is 
opened. In an instant we were in Pandemonium. 

The buildings, which surrounded and formed the 
courts, evidently the oldest and strongest of Bicetre, 
harmonised in dinginess with the scene.—At every 
barred window, and these were numerous, about a 
dyzen ruflianly heads were thrust together, to regard 
the chains of their companions. —What a study of 
physiognomy! ‘the murderer’s scowl was there, by 
the side of the laughing countenance of the vagabond, 
whose shouts and jokes formed a kind of tenor to the 
muttered imprecations of the other. Here and there 
was protraded the fine, open, high-fronted head,— 
pale, striking, feature, and dark looks, of some felon 
of intellect and natural superiority; whiist by his 
side, ignominy looked stupidly and maliciously on, 
A handsome little, fellow at one of the gates, was 
dressing his hair unconsciously with most agitated 
fingers, evidently affected by the scene. Our ques- 
tion of ** Whatare you in for?” aroused him. “False 
signing a billet of twenty thousand francs,” replied 
he, with a shrug and asmile. ‘* An@he, yourncigh- 
bour?” asked we cautiously, concerning one da fine, 
thoughtful, philosophic, and passionate countnance, 
** Ha! you may ask—he gave his mistress apotion, 
for the purpose of merely seducing-her, andit turn- 
ed out to be poison—a carabin like yourselves.” 
But these made no part of the chaine. 

The convicts destined for this operation wee kept 
in movement round a post in an adjoining cout, and 
were shouting, rarely in intelligible language, © their 
companions. Joy was the universal tone, and a sni- 
viller ran imminent danger. One poor fellov [ re- 
marked holding down his head, when he was aluted 
with a kick from him who followed, and thedbjur- 
gation, T'u es forcat, toi, heim?—** You a cmvict, 
and durst be sad.”” These men were all unmarcled. 
Methought a general rush on their part both Facti 
cable and formidable. One half must have hed, 


Visited it some years ago. 


to sit down, resting it in theirlaps. A square fetter 
was then fitted and placed around the neck of each. 
In this, before, some detached links from the chain 
were placed, whilst a huge smith proceeded to rivet. 
each from behind. Fixing of moveable anvil behind 
the convict’s back, the fetter that encircled his neck 
was brought with its joint upon it, and half a dozen 
blows of the sledge riveted the captive inextrically to 
the main chain and to his twenty-nine comrades.— 
The smith must be adroit at his task, and the con- 
viet steady in his position: for, as the fetter is tight 
round the neck, the hammer, in its blow, must pass 
within a quarter of an inch of his skull, and a wince 
on his part might prove fatal. This, indeed, is the 
trying moment, when the stoutest cheek is blanched. 
The sturdiest frame, shaken by the blows of the 
sledge, then betrays emotion, and tears of penitence 
are at that moment almost always seen to fall. On 
sitting down, each had in general an air of bravado, 
produced in a great measure by the regards of the 
seemingly more hardened ruffians from the windows, 
Under the riveting there was no smile; whilst after 
it, apathy was affected or resumed, each endeavour- 
ing to make his iron collar as supportable and com- 
fortable as possible, by enveloping it in a handker- 
chief, and guaranteeing the neck from its chill or 
galling. 

When the chaine was completed, its wearers were 
made to stand up. ‘They formed themselves into 
couples, the chain running betwixt two ranks, and 
they walked round the yard to take their first lesson 
in their galling exercise. They are thus fettered to- 
gether till they reach Brest or Toulon. The choice 
is left to them of walking or being carried in carts, 
more provender being given to those who make the 
journey on foot. 

The only part of their habiliments, which seemed 
left to themselves to provide, was a covering for the 
head, the red or green cap being given them only 
upon entering the dagne. For their journey, some 
of the fellows had provided themselves with strange 
head gear,’mostly made of straw; one had a three- 
cocked hat; others, one of all kinds of owtre shapes. 
A prime vagabond had woven for himself a complete 
and magnificent tiara, precisely like the Roman Pon- 
tiff’s in form, and surmounted bya cross. ‘Vhis was 
the Pope, the Pope of the Chatne, and I never heard 
a shout so appalling, as that with which his appear- 
ance was welcomed by the prisoners from the win 
dows of the building. ‘hey danced, they yelled, 
tore and tumbled over each other in the most exube- 
rant delight, thrusting their crowded heads and dis- 
torted features almost through the gratings. I have 
gleaned from it quite an idea ofa scene of merriment 
and exultation delow. 

The said Pope was a very extraordinary fellow: a 
slight fair form, pointed features, and eyes that were 


marrying a Wife in each town wherein he was quar- 
tered, and was sent to the gallies for trigintagamy. 
They boasted a bishop too amongst the convicts at 
Toulon, a merry little fellow, that bore his fate gaily, 
and who still contrived to exercise a kind of spiritual 
supremacy over his unfortunate comrades. > 

The Sea and hardihood of these men is sur- 
prising. spite the vigilance, the ramparts, the 
fetters, and the logs, they escape hourly and daily; 
at what risk is manifest from the regulations, by 
which three cannon shots always announce the disap- 

arance of a convict, serving to warn the peasants, 
and call them to earn the handsome reward given to 
whoever arrests one of the branded fugitives, They 
are easily recognized by the halt in one limb; as they 
are wont to drag after them that which has been ac- 
customed to the bullet. 

The only pursuits that seem to pervade the 5 
are those of eating and dying; with the exception of 
escape, all othersare denied. And those who have 
given up the latter hope, confine their thoughts either 
to bettering their meagre fare of beans, or to getting 
rid of existence in the most advantageous way. It is 
remarkable and degrading to observe the utmost ha- 


man ingenuity and industry employed, in order to | 


procure a dish of potatoes fried in grease once in the 
week. Yet such is the luxury of a forcat, and he 
must labour for it harder than even an Hibernian 
peasant, or a poet of the same line. 

The more philosophié, who seorn the luxury of po- 
tatoes, and with it the life that affords no other, me- 
ditate how best to get rid of existence; and this they 
effect almost ever in One way: Way by killing their 


most obnoxious keeper, amd thus éaiming the guillo-. 


tine. 


It is a frequent scene in the bagne, that of an ex. 
eculion. It occurs every week or fortnight. All the 
convicts are obliged to attend, for the purpose of 
striking them with terror, and working contrition 
and good behaviour in them, Alas! itis a huge mis- 
take. For these days are of all others days of fete to. 
them. Their countenances are marked by universal 
joy, and they shout congratulation, not condolences, 
to their comrade about to perish. Death to them is 
indeed an escape. Its ceremony isto them a mar- 
riage feast: and decapitation, what a black job was to 
Lord Portsmouth,—the only variety and excitement 
that could give a spur to their heavy and painful ex- 
istence. 

_ Speak as we may against the pains of death, this 
is worse, not only physically but morally; for it de- 
grades humanity far lower than is conceivable. The 
French have an idea that they can imitate the Ameri- 
can mode of punishment by solitary confinement. 
This again will be still worse than the galleys; since 
religious consolation can alone redeem or ameliorate 
man in this state of durance; and as this makes no 


penetrating, despite their common shade of grey.— 
He was called Champenois, his real name unknown, 
not more than three and twenty, and the Lieutenant | 
of the Chaine said, oue of the most talented and ex- 
traordinary characters that he had ever met with.— 
He had been the prime mover of the intended insurs 
rection, but without a proof against him, except his 
universal authority, unusual in soyoung a thief. His 
physiognomy was one, which it required not a se- 
cond look in order to remember for ever. 

Another figure struck me, not so much as singular 
in itself, as in constrast with those around. It struck 
me as that of any English cabin-boy, a pale, freckled, 
ill-conditioned lad. On following the calling over 
of the registering roll, 1 found my conjecture too 
true. He was an unfortunate young sailor, native of 
England, guilty of some misdemeauour, and by name 
Aikiu. He understood not a word of French, but 
protested with a shake of his head against his being 
English; patriotism had in him outlived honesty and 
sell-respect. I spoke to him in English, he wept, 
but would not reply, puckering up his poor lips in 
all the agony of his desolate condition. I was glad 
to remark the humanity with which he had been 
chained to a prisoner, pensive and downcast like 
himself. 

There were some cases certainly hard; one or two 
for resisting the gen-d’armerie in a riot at Rouen. 
To transport a rioter, unless under aggravated cir- 
cumstances, is grievous enough; but after the revolu- 
tion of July, that hallowed riot, to make a galley- 
slave of a brave tor resisting the police, must have 
been at least surprising to him. The tribunal no 
doubt felt the necessity of severity; and we ackowe 
ledged it all in deploring the degradation of these 
poor devils for an act, which in so many thousand 
others was, at the moment, extolled to the skies as 
theacme of heroism. But justice hath her lottery- 
wheel as well as fortune. 

As the last chaine was completing, an ecclesiastic 
went round to collect money of the visiters. But as 
there were few, so were the offerings. The convicts 
at the same time produced the fruits of their inge- 
nuity in straw work-boxes, needle-cases, carved ivory 
and wood. The guardians, to do them justice, seem- 
ed humane. The lieutenant of the chaine himself 
could not have been the ruffian, such as Vidoeq re- 
presents the Argousin to be. He had an honest coun- 
tenance. And yet it was disagreeable to see the 
military uniform on such a man—it was truly degra- 
ding to the soldiers’ profession. 

he dagne at Toulon, the destination of the mem- 
bers of the chaine, was respectably peopled when I 
It contained amongst 
others, Sarrazin, a famous general, who had deserted 
to us from Bonaparte, and whose works on the Spa- 
nish and other campaigns, are still read with interest. 


The general had caught the inexcusable habit of 
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part of the French system, I cannot help thinking the 
guillotine more merciful, than either their bagne or 
their solitary cells. 


‘A WEDDING HOUR. 
From the Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes. 


*¢ On the 9th Brumarie, at nine in the morning, 
every thing was in motion in our small house of the 
Rue de St. Croix, and earlier still in the Hotel of the 
Rue de Verneuil. For myself, almost before day- 
break I had left home, accompanied by sister Rosalie 
(who on hearing of my approaching marriage had 
quitted her retreat to be with me,) to goto my con- 
fessor. Having made my confession, I next put to 
the venerable abbe, my spiritual father, the request 
that he would perform the religious ceremony of my 
marriage in the church of the Capuchins,* at a quar- 
ter past twelve at night; and great was my astonish- 
ment at receiving a dry and peremptory refusal. 

‘What reason,’ said heemphatically, ‘can General 
Junot possibly have for refusing to make you his wife 
in the face of the sun? What does he fear? Ridi- 
cule! Wo! he has too much sense for that. There 
must be some cause of objection unknown tous.’ I 
turned pale; but the abbe, in spite of all sister Rosa- 
lie’s entreaties, proceeded:—*‘ Who shall satisfy me, 
the priest required to bless this marriage, that he is 
not already the husband of another?’ 

‘Monsieur l’Abbe, Monsieur l’Abbe!’ said Rosalie, 
in a voice of lively reproach, of which I should not 
have conceived the good girl capable towards any ec- 
clesiastic, ‘Monsieur |’ Abbe, for heaven’s sake for- 
bear! what are you doing?” 

‘My duty!’ replied he, in a stern voice; ‘I perform 
that duty which nature and the laws impose upon the 
guardians of this young girl, and which they seem to 
have cast upon Providence. I, then, as the minister 
of God, of that same Providence, am bound to watch 
over the interests of the fatherless orphan.’ 

‘Monsieur 1’Abbe,’ said I, rising to go, ‘my grati- 
tude to es is the same as if your charitable friend- 
ship had saved me from a great danger, but it is my 
duty to remind you that whenever danger may threat- 
en me, I have a support, a protector, a father; and 
that M, de Permon, my brother, who unites all those 
titles, enlightened at once by his tenderness for me 
and his acute penetration, is capable of judging 
whether L am deceived by a man whose reputation 
for honour and loyalty stands so high. I have already 
explained to you sir, the reason why he wishes to re- 
ceive the nuptial benediction at night.’ 

‘The reason is itself injurious to you,’ said the 
abbe, with increasing anger. ‘Why should the Com- 
mandant of Paris fear to show himself in uniformin 
one of the churches Which his eral has just re- 
opened? He would manifest the same repugnance | 
to exhibiting himself to-morrow in the temple of 
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and the other half might have escaped. 
4 They were now marched out from the innerjourt, 
in batches of thirty at a time, drawn up intank, | 
stripped, and examined with such rigid scrutiry as I 
dare not premise. They were then mar and ) 
placed along one of the extended chains, an e 
14 | 


~ seen in the garret in which Lhad been passing an 
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i now called Sulpice, instead of St. Sulpice!’ 
(ase sae in fact, the denomination now given to St. 
Sulpice, and a fete was at this very time announced to 
be held at the Temple of Vietory (Sulpice) in com- 
memoration of ourancestors,) * Young lady, ‘con- 
tinued the good man, ‘do not assume that air of dis- 
pleasure; it is neither becoming your situation nor 
mine. Rather thank me for the solicitude I feel for 
my spiritual child, for such you are, my damgntes) 
and it grieves me to think that you may be reap nt 
Why should your civil marriage take place in the 
Fauxbourg Saint Antoine? Why are the banns not 

ublished atthe church? Why is 4 nocturnal cele- 

ration demanded? ‘That before the mayor will take 
place by day, you will argue—agreed; but begce sh at 
the extremity of Paris! in an obscure quarter, where, 
truly, a former Madame Junot Js not very likely to 
suspect that a successor would be installed in her 
rights; all this has an ambiguous appearance, and I 
shall not make myself a party to its execution. 

It was equally vain to reason or to petition; the 
abbe turned a deaf ear to all I could say, and I was 
obliged to depart without the consolation of know- 
ing that the good father would sanction my mar- 
riage with his presence; his blessing he gave me, and 
prayed that his presentiments might prove unfound- 
ed. 

I pressed upon him at my departure a purse con- 
taining a handsome sum of money, which my bro- 
ther had given me for that purpose; but though I had 


hour, neither wood nor @ stove to receive any, and 
the weather was already: becoming cold, he resisted 
the offer repeatedly, and even with discontent. I 
would not however listen to the refusal, but left the 
purse, saying, that what he could spare from his own 
comforts, he might distribute as my almoner. 

The abbe Lusthier was one of those characters 
which the continued agitation of our time does not 
produce; then, in his party, as in ours, there were 
men of sincerity, who were ready even to sacrifice 
their lives in the cause to which, from principle or 
prejudice, they were attached. La Vendee had its 
martyrs to loyalty, as we had our martyrs to that 
holy and noble liberty so often condemned to death, 
but which cannot perish, because it rsimmortal. At 
this time political good taith was to be foundin all 
ranks; truly the fashion of it has passed away, This 
poor man, a soldier as well asa priest, had testified 
his loyalty to the throne and the altar by his person- 
ul as well as pecuniary sufferings; he had obtained a 
dispensation for officiating in his sacred functions, 
notwithstanding the severe mutilation of his left 
hand. He lodged at this time in the house of a cart- 
wright in the Rue Pepiniere, and was frequently 
obliged to change his residence to avoid observation, 
because though not absolutely denounced, he was 
compromised in the confessions of the Chouans. He 
was, perhaps, a fanatic, but he was sincere. He lay 
upon ashes, and lived upon roots;—he prayed for the 
happiness of France; but he would have France hap- 
py in his own sense of the word. He was, however, 
a man of sense, and certainly in speaking to me of 
his apprehensions respecting General Junot, he only 
expressed what he felt. He was really alarmed, for 
he saw in Junot only aman of La Nouvelle France 
—of our young France, valiant and glorious, which 
has taken its degrees in characters of Llood—the 
blood of its sons. He could not comprehend that de- 
votedness tu the soil of the country, by which those 
sons, from among its obscurest ranks, had illustered 
their names. He only sawa creation of tempests 
and storms in this young man, who at twenty-seven 
years of age had attained an elevated rank, by means 
of a ladder formed of glorious deeds, and a valour 
attested by numerous cicatrices. 

Junot never heard of this little scene till it was re- 
lated to him some years afterward, with the greatest 
frankness, on occasion of his calling to request my 
husband’s intervention to obtain for him the cure of 
Virginie, a little village near Bievre. ‘I hope your 
fears on my account are now at an end,” said Junot, 
smiling, and offering his hand to him. ‘1 assure 

ou, you have no right to retain any; and to prove it 

shall request Citizen Fortalis to appoint you to a 
different benefice from the one you have solicited. — 
I know, from my wife, your charity, and it is my 
duty, if possible, to repair the injustice of fate; and I 
hope, at the same time, added he, laughing, ‘to prove 
that fam innocent: for I would not silence by an ob- 
ligation any person who is entitled to reproach me.’ 

The Abbe Lusthier not only accepted General 
Junot’s offers, but attached himself unreservedly to 
him. He obtained an excellent cure in the diocess 
of my uncle, the bishop of Metz, and was some 
time afterwards appointed grand vicar, to his friend 
the Abbe Bernier, bishop of Orleans.” 


* Now the Church of St. Louis, in the Rue de St. 
Croix. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE WEST 
INDIES? 


From Mr. Bulwer’s Magazine. 


Something must be done with the Indies! Ves: 
but what? Oh! fiat justitia ruat calum, cries the 
Abolitionist. Let us alone, says the Planter, and we 
shall geton very well, The advice of neither is to 
be taken, decides a third: we must not emancipate, 
and ruin the Colonies: wemust not leave the Slave in 
the — of the Planter, nor, what is more likely, 
the Planter in the power of the Slave. 

The Fiat Justitia principle is, that the Slave is his 


himself; to do justice, therefore, means to restore 
the stolen goods. The ruat celum which follows, is 
the establishment of another Hayti, and a race of 
Boyers and Petions; this is not a consummation to 
be wished, either for the blacks or the whites. 

To do nothing in the matter, is a reeommenda- 
tion that cannot be followed, for all parties are in 
motion; and todo nothing, is simply to be left be- 
hind. The Slaves will be free, the Abolitionists will 
emancipate, and nobody temporizes but the British 
Government, the eternal temporizer. 

The question is, undoubtedly, a scabrous one; and 
its discussion is rendered more difficult by the com- 
bined power of ignorance and eloquence that has 
been brought to bear on it. The contest has been 
one of bugbears; it has been who shall frighten the 
other out of the field. For this goodly purpose 
there is scarcely any kind of horror that has not been 
tried. The result is, that both parties absolutely 
foam at the mouth, are bespread with the pallor of 
affright, and suffer under an excitement of the im- 
agination extremely inimical to the progress of truth. 
Now, as to a slave’s right to be free. Do they who 
enunciate this proposition with the greatest confi- 
dence understand the nature of this right? It may 
be just as well said a slave has aright to be happy, 
and generally, that every man has the right to be 
happy. How many of us get ourrights? That, it 
is true, is the best state in which the most of us have 
this same right. Freedom is said to be one of the 
grand constituents of this happiness; it is, however, 
a rare luxury. Look at the condition of three parts 
of the globe; three-quarters of the population of the 
globe may be divided into tyrants and slaves: in the 
countries more especially whence we derive our Co- 
lonial slaves, man is at a discount—life is a drug— 
blood is spilt like water, and always has been. ‘lhe 
African tyrant says of his subjects, ‘* A7d/ a few;” as 
the proprietor of a vabbit-warren observes to his 
friend with a fowling-piece over his shoulder. 
Slavery has many degrees: in the extremest form 
the slave is wholly at the disposition of the master, 
life, limb, and labour. ‘This is the common idea at- 
tached to the word, and which ordinarily arises in 
the mind on the mention of the subject. ‘The form 
in which it exists in the West Indies is a mild one, 
milder than the form of New South Wales. ‘The 
master claims the labour only of an individual, and 
that labour is restricted in quantity. In return, he is 
supplied with ample subsistence, habitation, and at- 
tire. It is certainly an inconvenient form of society: 
we are all slaves, more or less, but it is better that 
an abstract idea, necessity, should be the general 
master, and that no fellow creature should be placed 
in that relation to another. ‘Ihe truth, however, is 
that though freemen are often changing their mas- 
ters, they generally have one. ‘lake the agricultu- 
ral labourer of England, in the most favourable point 
of view: he shall have worked trom dawn to sunset, 
Sundays and fevers excepted, for perhaps fifteen 
years, under the same master. In illness he has ap- 
plied to the parish for the support of his family; in 
health, he has earned just so much as would purchase 
the necessaries of life. If this. man were turned off 
by his employer, work being scarce, he would pro- 
bably experience an interval of destitution, or at best, 
scanty relief: he would job a day here and there, at 
a low rate, and perhaps jose a year or more belore 
he ensured a regular supply of the necessaries of life, 
by again falling into a place of constaut employment. 
When his wife is brought to bed, he must have been 
provident enough, or have starved enough, to have 
saved the doctor’s guinea, orsthe doctor will not 
come; nay, will parley with him in the night, while 
the wretched woman 1s in the agonies of labour, to 
learn, before he stirs from his bed room, whether 
the one-and-twenty shillings have been duly garner- 
ed in the broken pitcher on the shelf—the poor man’s 
bank! ‘True, at this time, the lady-patronesses of the 
neighbourhood are bountitul; they are charitable of 
caudle and condolence; but heavily falis the voice of 
condescension On the unhappy father. Here this 
man’s labour isthe property of no particular master 
—he would be glad if 1 were a commodity his mas- 
ter were bound to take—but is it his own? or is it 
not something, being his own, he must exchange, 
but is with difliculty able to meet one who will take 
the burthen from his arms? Say what we please, 
such a man is the slave of any one who will constantly 
employ him. His only retreat from slavery is the 
parish—a worse slavery. ‘“lhereis much in a name. 
A Manchester weaver is similarly situated—the dif- 
ference is for the worse; the filth, and vice, and un- 
charitableness of towns, being added to the chances 
of utter destitution. Here, asin other cases, the re- 
sort is the prison or the parish—the two great re- 
treats of the noble Briton, whose flag flies trom the 
groves of Antilles to the jungles of Arracan!* 

Jn the West ludia question, names have had far 
greater force than things. Cruelty is exercised every 
where—would it were not! Sometimes the iron is 
burnt into the soul, sometimes upon the back. ‘The 
fact of our being contemporary with suffering makes 


-| itneither more nor Jess; and the idea that it exists at 


the same moment with us, ought not to transport the 
mind beyond the bounds of reason. It is our duty 
to mxigate suffering and diminish cruelty wherever 
found; but one generation cannot do everything, and 
a too hurried course of prucedure may aggravate the 
wouad we would heal. : 


In England, a man is compelled to labour by the 
fear of starvation—in Jamaica, by the fear of punish- 
ment. For himself, the negro is under no motive to 
work—the desultory labor of one month would suap- 


own property; that to retain him, is to rob him of 


port him for the rest of the twelve. We must, there- 


fore, if we expeet tomake the black population of the 
West Indies labour, give them a motive. Where is 
another to be found? 

This is the difficulty in the grand conversion of 
the negro slave into the free peasant. 

In our hearts, we believe the West Indian slave 
has all the requisites of a good-British subject, under 
tutelage. Itis utterly inconsistent with our princi- 
ples, and it is painful to our sympathies, to witness 
the present state of things. We say not that we hate 
slavery, for this means nothing: we are indignant that 
after the servile war of Rome, six thousand slaves 
should have been crucified in double rows, which 
reached nearly all the way from Rome to Capua: we 
always steam with wrath when this fact is presented 
to us; and what does that signify? At Rome, this 
was deemed an example of the fiat justitia; but we 
are educated differently and far better, and have less 
selfish sympathies, ‘here is not a man in the coun- 
try, be he colonist or abolitionist, who does not wish 
to see the end, or rather a smooth course, for this 
great experiment of forced emigration. Weare, in 
fact, in the most difficult point of it, at the spot 
where the two roads part—the one to industry and 
prosperity, the other to carnage and savagery. If 
the legislature of England proceed in their old track 
of colonial blunder, the way the slaves will take is 
pretty apparent; but, we trust, better times are co- 
ming. 

The question now is, and for the settlement of 
which all the wisdom and experience of the country 
ought to be brought into action, how the working 
slave may be turned into a working peasant? 

Those whoare careless of colonies, and independ- 
ent of sugar, ask why the free peasant should work 
if he does not like it. ‘The answer is short; irfdustry 
is preliminary to every scheme of permanent happi- 
ness, however rich the soil. But there is another 
answer, which would immediately satisfy the person 
most difficult tp be satisfied—the candescent Wilber- 
forcite. ‘The average importation of sugar from the 
various sugar-gardens of the world, during the three 
years ending with 1830, was nearly as follows: 


British West Indies, including Deme- Tons. 
rara and Berbice 193,000 
Mauritius 25,000 
Bengal, Bourbon, Java, Kc. 30,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico 95,000 
French, Dutch, and Danish West Indies 95,000 
Brazil 70,000 
Total 508,000 


Now, if two-fifths of the supply of the European 
market were withdrawn, not only in sugar but in rum, 
or other West India productions, what would be the 
natural consequence? An enormous stimulus on the 
industry of Cuba and other fertile islands, out of our 
jurisdiction, to be satisfied only by an additional sup- 
ply of slaves. These places at present—more par- 
ticularly all those within Spanish authority—carry 
on the slave trade with activity: but the reward con- 
sequent on the neutralizing of our West India islands 
would be such, that, probably, the Spanish and other 
slave trades would, for many years, be quintupled— 
an amount which would equal that of the most viru- 
lent period of this flagitious commerce. ‘Thus our 
Abolitionists would, simply out of a mistukewhuma- 
nity, be undoing all the great work to which their 
patriarch owes his immortal name, and for which hu- 
manity owes them a ‘* national debt!”? No! if the 
negro is to be converted into a free peasant, let us 
have the benefit of modern experience. 

‘The man who is neither slave nor freeman enjoys 
a crepuscular state of being exceedingly difficult to 
preserve. ‘he planter may encroach, the labourer 
may be discontented; who is to decide’ A protector 
institution would cost an enormous sum, and we do 
not kuow who would pay any thing for so equivocal 
an establishment. 

The practical suggestions for real emancipation 
have been few, the preliminary steps taken which 
lead from a state of slavery, many: the result is, that 
the subject of all this solicitude is left in a state of 
bascule, as mischievous to himself as it is injurious 
to his capitalist. 

The condition of the slave of the Antilles at this 
moment is simply this: he owes so many hour's of 
labour to the proprietor of a particular estate as long 
as he lives, and that proprietor owes him so many 
pounds of tood per diem, so many slops, so much gar- 
den ground. ‘The cases of cruelty are much dwelt 
upon: itis heart-breaking to think that such cases in 
different forms occur every where, and in all parts 
of the world; but let it be recollected that among the 
slaves offan estate there is not, as with us, a distinc- 
tion mace between the respectable and the mauvais 
sujets: aid that in many cases, if closely looked into, 
it mightappear that the ill-treated person was a most 
refractory and unmanageable character. In free coun- 
tries sudi a person would meet with acart-whipping, 
the carsan, the hulks, or transportation; that is to 
say, theworst kind of slavery. It is the plain inte- 
rest of wery planter, proprietor, manager, or attor- 
ney, to reat every labourer well, and when we meet 
melanetgly exceptions, let us look for a moment to 
our ow: list of capital convictions, solitary impri- 
sonmens, and tread-wheel inflictions. The adver- 
tisemens in the West India papers have done more 
to mishad the mind of the public, than many long 
and intmperate speeches, But let them be com- 
pared tour hue and ery; and if the deserters from 
our arry and navy were advertised for, where would 
be the ifference? Would not the marks of the lash 


tion? We say not this to defend the use of the whip, 
if it be defensible; but let wide justice be done. Do 
not anathematize the planter, and eulogize the mili- 
tary officer. Vagabondage, be it also remarked, in 
the state of society existing in the West Indies, is an 
priort argument of crime. 
plant, it is suspicious to find it on the move. And 
this must be borne in mind when the detentions ad- 


evidence of the cruelty and oppression of the laws of 
the West Indies. But neither these nor other consi- 
derations are made—the state of the slave is compared 
with an ideal state of liberty, and the result of the 
comparison is a howl of lamentation to be heard all 
over the land, and across the Atlantic. 

As long as the question isin the hands of individ- 
uals, there is more difficulty than necessary in its 
management. <A paramount legislature might, we 
think, settle it without all this excessive agitation, 
and in a manner causing no loss to any one. 

The average worth of an adult slave is between 70 
and £8) in our West India Islands. Now supposing 
a large company established at Swan River, having 
a commercial connection, what would they give for 
the life interest of a full grown man’s labour?—at 
least the West India price. What does this mean 
but that the existence of a disposable labour on a fer- 
tile spot is of great and essential value to the capital- 
ist? And does it matter whether the individual’s la- 
bour belongs to one proprietor, or to a company of 
proprietors, or to the whole body of the proprietors, 
as in England? There is in our West India Islands, 
a co-existence of capital and labour which is invalua- 
ble, but to bring out their true use, there must be 
perfect amalgamation; how is this to be brought 
about? Suppose that in the case of any particular isl- 
and, the following experiment were made, Let the 
whole island be taken possession of by a President, 
a Board of Counsellors chosen partly among men 
conversant with the Antilles, but independent of its 
produce. Let it be divided into districts, and a ma- 
gistrate stationed in every square of ten miles, he, 
and indeed all the authorities of the Island, support- 
ed by an efficient force. In the mean time eve 

lucal proprietor, or manager, should be withdrawn, 
and a substitute, black or white, placed, having a full 
inventory and a personal cognizance of every estate 
or district under his charge. Next, Jet every acre 
of unappropriated land be formally taken possession 
of in the name of the King of England; if it can be 


men from other islands, let it be so at a given rent. 
All this being prepared, let the entire emancipation 
of the Negroes be proclaimed. 

What is the consequence? subsistence they have 
none, and the lands on which they depend are not 
theirs, but belong nominally to the estate where they 
are found, or rather to the Board of Management, 
or, as it might be expressed, to the ar) if they 
retain them, they must pay a rent; and ifthey expect 
not to starve, they must sell the Only merchandize 
they have—their labour. ‘Thus takes place arevolu- 
tion, which implies this change—that the labour 
which before belonged to diferent individuals, now 
belongs to the whole island. 


With the proclamation of freedom it should be an- 
nounced that every day’s labour for an adult would 
be remunerated at a given rate—that the unoccupied 
land might be had on such and such terms—that at the 
Government depot every hundred weight ef sugar, 
coffee, or other articles of Europexn consumption, 
would be received according to a varying price list, 
just as silver and gold were received at the mints of 
the Spanish Government of India. That these were 
the sole conditions of freedom—that in all respects 
civilrights were equal, aud the code of laws was that 
which regulates their fellow-subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, equally administered to the blacks and whites, 
by persons properly qualified. We are sanguine as 
to the success of this project as regards the slaves— 
no longer slaves--and as respects the capitalist no loss 
would be sustained after the first year, but on the 
contrary, there would be ease and gain. We oply 
fear, that in the manner in which our Government 
has been carried on of late years, the occasion would 
be seized upon as a famous opportunity for jobbing. 
This is, however, an objection that lies against every 
change, and as changes go on in spite of it, we sup- 
pose it is not insurmountable, f 

In a paper of this description it is impossible to 
enter into details; but because the ja is hastily an- 
nounced, let it not be thought crudely conceived.— 
There is a dilemma of the most peremptory descrip- 
tion in the West Indies, and we shall soon have to 
choose between its horrors. 

A Council for the Indies with a code of laws ma- 

naged South America in perfection, according to its 

principles; under other and far more enlightened 

principles, might our colonies be trained to the en- 

joyment of pertect freedom. 

A West India proprietor would become like a fund 

holder, inscribed a state creditor in the great West 

Indian Book, and would quarterly be entitled to his 

dividend, redeemable under circumstances which 

may be made matter of fature arrangement. 


“* We know the liberal opinions as well as the ta- 


are not quite satisfied with his comparison between 
the slave and the peasant: for, supposing them on a_ 
par as to the comforts they exjoy, which, we fear, is 
more than probable, we must remember that slavery 
itself, on the one side, is a barrier to amelioration, 


(if the limate encouraged bare backs) always, when 
they exted, be looked to as a means of identifica- © 


which does not exist on the other. This is no in- 
considerable difference; for to legislate wisely, it is 


Where labour isa fixed 


vertised in these same newspapers are brought in © 


cultivated by free emigrants from Britain, or freed ° 


lents and information of our correspondent; but we - 
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not enough to provide for man as he is, but to see} 
that there is no obstacle to his advancement; and in 

all comparisons between one state of mankind and 

another, we must give the preference to that which, 

though not better in itself at present, affords the 

greatest facilities for being better hereafter. This 

‘we consider the true reason why there can be no just 

comparison between the free man, however impove- 

rished, and the slave, however supported.—Ep. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Juty 7, 1832. 


BATHING. 

We should suppose that Swaim’s commodious 
bathing establishment would be thronged with visiters 
during the present weather. Cleanliness and health 
being so desirable to all, frequent bathing is almost 
indispensable. No one who can spare time and mo- 
ney, should neglect to indulge in a bath, during the 
warmest of the summer season, at least once a week. 
The following opportune observations upon the sub- 
ject, we find in an intelligent little paper, the Mirror 
of Taste, published in this city:— 


While we are pleased to perceive the salutary 
care being taken by our citizens generally during the 
present emergency, to produce a general state of 
cleanliness both in doors and out, it must not be for- 
gotten that a proper attention to personal cleanliness 
1s not to be omitted. Among the means used, bath- 
ing claims the first rank in importance. ‘The waste 
ot the human body passes off in the form of vapour 
or moisture, through innumerable small pores in it; 
and it follows, when these are in any way obstructed, 
that ene of the grand outlets of the waste of the body 
is cut off; and if it cannot find another passage by 
the bowels or the lungs, it will remain and corrupt 
the mass of the blood. Even if it do in the end ob- 
tain an outlet by the lungs, the kidneys, &c. it must 
first pass back again by the absorbents and the blood, 
and consequently, a disease may be produced before 
itcan escape. Under this view of the subject, it will 
at once be perceived, that one of the most important 
effects of bathing is the purification of the skin, and 
freeing its pores from obstruction. The waste and 
refuse of the bones, the muscles and the blood, which 
pass through the skin in the form of perspiration, 
are often arrested on its surface by dust and other 
impurities; which, with the perspired moisture, 
unite and form a thin incrustation. If this crust, 
formed by dust and perspiration, be not removed by 
washing and bathing, the absorbents instantly set 
about removing it; and to do this, it must be carried 
back again into the mass of the blood, which in nine 
cases out of ten will produce more or less derange- 
ment, or bad health;"but in bathing, as in eating, we 
would beg leave to caution our readers against z- 
temperance. 

‘¢ The players,” said Garrick, ‘when they hit on 
a good thing, never know when they have enough of 
it.” There is much good meaning in the observa- 
tion, and it applies not only to players, but to eaters, 
drinkers, and bathers. Occasional warm bathing is 
very beneficial, but its frequent repetition at this sea- 
son of the year is attended with debility, and is con- 
sequently improper. Where frequent bathing is de- 
sirable, the cold should be preferred to the warm 
bath. Cold, either in the form of air or water, is a 
stimulant to the skin, and consequently imparts re- 
newed energy to the perspiratory tunctions. During 
the prevalence of the present alarm, we should sup- 

se that man would have the best chance of escap- 
ing a visitation from the cholera (if it should reach 
the city) who indulged moderately in eating and 
drinking, preserved the body regular, kept his skin 
clean by occasional bathing, avoided exposure to the 
morning and evening air, and maintained a uniform- 
ly cheerful temperament of mind. 


Hanpsome splendid silver 


ship, was, on Tuesday evening last, presented to 
Messrs. Duffy, Forrest and Jones, Managers of the 
Arch Street Theatre, in approbation of their course 
in the conduct of that establishment during the past 
season. The presentation took place on the stage of 
the Theatre, a number of gentlemen being present to 
witness and participate in the ceremonies. The 
pitcher was tendered on behalf of thedonors by Mor- 
ton M‘Michael, Esq. whose speech on the occasion 
was eloquent, appropriate and happy. He was re- 
plied to in suitable terms by Mr. Jones, on behalf of 
the managers. After the presentation, the company 
sat down to a sumptuous collation. The utmost 
good feeling prevailed throughout the evening, in 
the course of which some excellent speeches were 
made, toasts given, and songs sung. We trust that 
an official account of so creditable a festival, will be 
prepared for publication. © 


A Yankee Fire King made his appearance a few 


swallow melted sealing wax, boiling oil, burning 
charcoal, &c., and just before he performed these 


numerous auditory present, who desired to partake 
of his meal. The invitation was accepted by a young 
Dutchman, and a supper consisting of sundry dishes 
of melted sealing wax and lead, red hot shovels, 
boiling oils, burning charcoal, &e. was devoured 
with great apparent gusto by both; the Dutchman, 
however, appeared to relish the fare best, and is de- 
scribed as by far the most ravenous of the two. Af- 
ter supper was over, the King made preparations for 
cooking a steak in his red hot oven, into which the 
Dutchman offered to accompany him! His Majesty, 
however, declined the offer, with the cold excuse, 
that the oven was not sufficiently heated to receive 
company, and he therefore could not give him as 
warm a reception as he wished. The King appear- 
ed to be *‘pretty considerably” mortified at his de- 
feat. These Fire Eaters are for the most part no- 
torious imposters, and as such should be considered 
and treated wherever they appear. Houghton and 
Chabert really possess considerable ingenuity, but 
the others, and there are about half a dozen or more 
perambulating through the country, are arrant knaves 
without a particle of skil! or science. 


DOUGHTY’S CABINET. 
The*Cabinet of Natural History and American 
Rural Sports for Jane, which has just been issued, is 
an admirable number. The engravings are—the 
Raccoon: the Maryland Yellow Throat; and the Ame- 
rican Red Breast; all neatly coloured and accompa- 
nied by descriptions. The list of contents is as fol- 
lows-—The Raccoon; the Horse, including the Zebra, 
Ass and Mule; Incubation; Rapid Propagation of 
Domestic Quadrupeds; Maryland Yellow Throat; 
American Red Breast; Deer Hunting in South 
America; Anecdote of a Dog; Some Passages from 
the Diary of a Sportsman; Mazeppa; Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen; Pointer and Setter Dogs; My 
Family Walks; Catching Wild Asses inEgypt. The 


typographical execution of the work is as usual ex- 
cellent. 


A friend stepped into our office yesterday, and 
left for our perusal and edification a few early num- 


since commenced in London. It bears the somewhat 
singular title of **.4 Slap at the Church,” and is 
ornamented with an engraving, as a sort of frontis- 
piece, representing an old lady of most portly di- 
mensions, seated in a gilded and antiquated arm- 
chair, wearing a crown upon her head, and bearing 
in her arms several fat litthe monsters. The female 
is, no doubt, designed to represent ** Our Mother 
Church”—the litde fat beings she fondles, in her 
arms, are designed for caricatures of the reverend 
prelates in the House of Lords; and the basket be- 
fore her, well filled with the fruits of the land, is no 
doubt typical of tythes. . One of the mottos of this 
publication, for it has about a dozen, is as follows: 


** A religious establishment is no part of christia- 
nity. The authority, therefore, of a church esta- 
blishment, is founded in its utility. The single end 
we ought to propose by it, is the preservation and 
communication of religious knowledge, Every other 
idea, and every other end, that have been mixed with 
this, as the making of the church an engine, or even 
an ally, of the state; converting it into the means of 
strengthening or diffusing influence; or regarding it 
as a support of regal in opposition to popular forms 
of government; have served only to debase the insti- 


tution, and to introduce into it numerous corrup- 
tions and abuses. Paley, 


On looking through the pages of this unique pe- 
riodical, we find its object is distinctly avowed to be 
the annihilation of the political-religious establish- 
ment of Great Britain—the prostration, not of reli- 
gion, but of the political character of the charch.— 
This object is zealously prosecuted througiout its 
pages; the writers, we are glad to observe. always 
drawing the line between pure christianity,and the 
abuse of religion for political purposes. It isa novel 
affair throughout, and is conducted with t abi- 
lity. We allude to it merely as one of the ¢gns of 
the times in the old world. 


TaeatTricaL Paizt Appress.—We lear} from 
the Cincinnati Advertiser, that the prize of fity dol- 
lars, offered by Mr. Caldwell, for the best ddress 
for the opening of the New Theatre on the fourth 
of July, has been unanimously awarded § Mrs. 


days since at Albany, He advertised as usual to 


Hentz, by the committe who were appoint de- 


feats, he inquired if there was any person among the. 


bers of a new periodical, which was a short time: 


cide upon the merit of the different pieces. There 
were nineteen addresses given in. The committee 
also commend the address by Mr. Lewis E. Wells, 
of Philadelphia, which they ‘‘suggest as worthy of 
being recited on the second night of the opening of 
the new Theatre.” 


Bishop Moore of Virginia, has published a letter 
calling upon the Clergy and members of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of that Diocese, to recom- 
mend Thursday, the 20th of July next, as a day of 
Thanksgiving, Humiliation and Prayer, especially 
with reference to the Cholera. 


Tut Ex-PReEsipENT AND THE LapiEs.—A reso- 
lution was presented in the House of Representatives 
a few days since, to admit ladies to the privileged 
seats in the Hall. In the course of the discussion, 
Mr. Adams said that he hoped that the resolution 
would pass; he thought it would be a very ill compli- 
ment to pay the sex, to whom they were all attached, 
to exclude them from seats within the Hall. From 
the short experience the House had, during the time 
in which they were admitted to the privileged seats, 
the effect had, in his opinion, been decidedly favor- 
able. All who had addressed the House in the pre- 
sence of that portion of the human race, had done it, 
he believed, more to the satisfaction of themselves 
and others, than they could have done in their ab- 
sence. ‘The House, he observed, had had a resolu- 
tion offered to it, proposing to exclude one indivi- 
dual asa punishment for an offence committed against 
the House. But what sort of a punishment would 
that be, when the best portion of the human race were 
all equally excluded. 


TREATISE ON ALGEBRA.—Messrs. Key, Mielke 
& Biddle, No. 181 Market street, have just publish- 
ed, A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra, by the 
Rev. B. Bridge, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. This is the first American, from the sixth 
London edition, and is comprised in a neat volume 


of two hundred pages. We annex the advertisement 
of the American publisliers: 


**The rapid sale of six editions of Bridge’s 
Algebra in England has induced the publishes 
to furnish a revised edition for the use of Ame- 
rican students. ‘Their object has been to sim- 
plify the work, and to adapt it to the capacity 
of beginners. With this view, some of the most 
abstruse chapters and formule have been omited, 
some examples for practice have been added, and the 
whole has been made more popular, and more useful 
for schools and academies. ‘The long processes of 
reasoning, which might embarrass the learner, have 
either been omitted or inserted in a note. The text 
has been brought to the form of rules, illustrations, 
and examples for practice. ‘Thus modified, it is be- 
lieveel that this treatise will bear comparison with 
any of the text books now in use, for perspicuity, 
simplicity of method, and adaptation to the compre- 
hension of learners; and will enable the young pupil 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the elements of 
algebra, and a practical skill in the solution of alge- 
braic questions, as rapidly and with as little perplex- 
ity as any of the treatises extant.” 


The Burlington ( Vt.) Sentinel of Friday last states 
that no case of cholera had occurred in that town 
since Monday, the 18th ult. and the Board of Health 


have announced that they consider it unnecessary to 
continue their daily reports. 


- A letter has been received in this city dated U. S. 
Frigate Potomac, Coast of Java, March 12, 1832, as 
follows:—** We have had a fight. It was with the 
Malays of Sumatra. We suppose that one hundred 
and fifty of them were killed. On our side, two 
were killed and fourteen wounded; no officer killed. 
You will soon have the official account. We shall 
be at Batavia, probably, in eight or ten days.” 


The following britf, but salutary suggestions, 
which we find published in the New York Commer- 
cial, on the responsibility of a respectable physician, 
deserve attention:— 

‘* Let every person protect his body as far as he is 
able from chillness, by avoiding the night air, by 
wearing flannel next the skin, by changing his cloth- 
ing as often as changes in the temperature or mois- 
ture of the atmosphere may require, and by avoiding 
cold bathing when ina state of perspiration. Let 
every species of ardent spirits be avoided as poison, 
and the common beverage of the table be water, 
weak tea or coffee, bread water, and milk and water. 


of all kinds of liquids, particularly if you feel any 
symptoms of disease. 


‘*Live upon food that is easily digested, such as 
good beef, lamb, mutton, fresh eggs, rice, good 
white bread, biscuit, asparagus, potatoes if they are 
good, and peas and beans, only when young and ten- 
der. Eat moderately of these, and let your food, 
especially all fresh vegetables, be well cooked. 

‘* Avoid crowded assemblies, more particularly in 
the evening; preserve a perfect regularity of habit in 
every good thing, avoiding every species of excess, 
and the indulgence of every improper appetite. Let 
the hours of sleep be regular; avoid exposure to the 
sun in the middle of the day, and the evening air as 
rouch as possible. 


-“ If pain in the bowels, sickness of stomach, or di- 


arrheea come on, lose no time in sending for your 
physician. 

‘* Finally, preserve that tranquility of mind that 
springs from confidence in Him who has the life of 
all beings in his hands; and, with resignation to His 
will, await calmly the dispensation of His Provi- 
dence.” 

A CHANG 

We understand that the Mechanics’ Free Press of 
this city has changed proprietors, and will appear 
to-day in an enlarged and improved form.—The 
gentleman who has been mentioned to us as the 
new editor, possesses every requisite calculated to 
render the paper valuable and successful—industry, 
taste, genius, and information; and all these, with 
the present competition that exists among the week- 
ly newspapers of Philadelphia, are indispensable to 
the full success of another. The Free Press, how- 


ever, at present enjoys a large subscription, and from 
itsimproved character,—it certainly will be improved 
under the new arrangement—promises to be a for- 
midable, but a fair and generous rival to the other 
weil conducted hebdomadals that flourish so credit- 
ably in our city. To the new editor, who is young, 
and comparatively a beginner of the world ** on his 
own hook,” we extend our hand—a warm one, and — 
with a heart in it—with a promise to cheer him in 
his early career in every possible way. We may 
here mention that those who labour at the editorial 
oar, especially if they have a subscription list to 
build up, must not faint and grow weary at slight 
difficulties. There is much to encounter, and the 
spirit will falter in the struggle, unless it is nerved 
well for the contest. In the language of the old 
song, always appropriate— 


**?Tis a very good world that we live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 

Tis the very worst world, sir, that ever was known.” 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

General Bertrand—Friend of Lady Morgan— + 
Phrenology— Dr. Spurzham---His Lodgings— 
Process of taking a cast of the head—Incarcera- 
tion of Dr. Bowring and De Potter—David the 
sculptor—Visit of Dr. Spurzheim to the United 
States. 

My room-mate called a cay or two since on Gene- 
ral Bertrand, and yesterday he returned the visit, 
and spent an hour at our lodgings. He talked of 
Napoleon with difficulty, and became very much af- 
fected when my friend made some inquiries about 
the safety of the body at St. Helena, ‘The inquiry 
was suggested by some notice we had seen in the 
papers of an attempt to rob the tomb of Washington. 
Ihe geueral said that the vault was fifteen feet deep, 
and covered by a slab that could not be moved with- 
out machinery. The mind of the venerable old man 
is evidently giving way. He has shown this often of 
late in the chamber of deputies, of which he is a 
member. He told us that Madame Bertrand had 
many mementos of the emperor, which she would 
be happy to show us, and we promised to visit him. 

At a party, a night or two sinee, I fell into conver- 
sation with an English lady, who had lived several 
years in Dublin, and was an intimate friend of Lad 

organ. She was an uncommonly fine woman, both 
in appearance and conversational powers, and told 
me many anecdotes of the authoress, defending her 
from all the charges usually made against her, ex- 
cept that of vanity, which she aiowed 1 received, 
on the whole, the impression that Lady M.’s good- 
ness of heart was more than an offset to her certainly 
very innocent weaknesses. My companion was much 
amused at an American’s asking after the ‘fender 
in Kildare street;” though she half withdrew her 
cordiality when I told her I knew the countryman of 
mine who wrote the account of Lady Morgan, of 
which she complains so bitterly in the **Book of the 


Avoid all iced and acid drinks, and finally, be sparing 


Boudoir, ”? Tt was this lady with whom the authoress 
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- doctor then requested me to submit to the operation 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


«dined in the Chaussee d’Antin,” so much to her 
isfaction. 

While we were conversing, the Jady’s husband 
came up, and finding I was an American, made some 
inquiries about the progress of phrenology on the 
ather side of the water. Like most enthusiasts 10 
the science, his own head was a remarkably beautt- 
ful one; and I soon found that he was the bosom 
friend of Dr. Spurzheim, to whom he offered to in- 
troduce me. We made an on for the next 
day, and the party separated. 

y new called on me the next 
ing, according to appointment, and we went toget “i 
to Dr. Spurzheim’s residence. The passage at the 
entrance was lined with cases, In which stood plaster 
casts of the heads of distinguished men, rane 
poets, musicians; each class on its particular shelf, 


i t ghastly company. The 


doct ived my com 
French and changing to very good 


-English, when he made any observation to 
tall, large-boned man, and resembles 
Harding the American artist, very strikingly. His 
head is finely marked, his features bold, with rather 
a German look; and his voice is particularly winning, 
and changes its modulations in argument from the 
deep, earnest tone of a man, to an almost child-like 
softness. ‘The conversation soon turned upon Amer- 
ica, and the doctor expressed, in ardent terms, his 
desire to visit the United States, and said he had 
thought of accomplishing it the coming summer. 
He spoke of Dr. Channing, said he had read all his 
works with avidity and delight, and considered him 
one of the clearest and most expansive minds of the 
age. If Dr. Channing had not strong developments 
of the organs of ideality and benevolence, he said, he 
should doubt his theory more than he had ever found 
reason to. He knew Webster and Professor Silli- 
man, by reputation: and seemed to be familiar with 
our country, as few men in Europe are. One natur- 
ally, on meeting a distinguished phrenologist, wish- 
es to have hisown developements pronounced upon; 
but [had been warned by my friend, that Dr. Spurz- 
heim refused such examinations as a general princi- 

le, not wishing to deceive people, and unwilling to 
run the risk of offending them. After a half hour’s 
conversation, however, he came across the room, 
and putting his hands under my thick masses of hair, 
felt my head closely all over, and mentioned at once 
a quality, which, right or wrong, has given a tenden- 
cy to all my pursuitsin life. As heknew, absolute- 
ly, nothing of me, and the gentleman who introduc- 
ed me knew no more, I was a little startled. The 


of having a cast taken of my head, an offer which was 
too kind and particular to be declined; and, appoint- 
ing an hour to be at his rooms the following day, we 
left him. : 

I was there again at twelve the morning after, and 
found De Potter the Belgian patriot, and Dr. Bow- 
ring, with the phrenologist, waiting to undergo the 
same operation. The preparations looked very for- 
midable. A frame, of the length of the human body, 
Jay in the middle of the room, with a wooden bowl 
to receive the head, a mattress, and a long white 
dress to prevent stain to the clothes. AsI was the 
youngest, I took my turn first. It was very like a 

reparation for being beheaded. My neck was 
~ my hair cut, and the long white dregs put on. 
The back of the head is taken first; and,asI wasonly 
immersed up to the ears in the liquid plaster, this 
was not very alarming. The second part, however, 
demanded more patience. My head was put once 
more into the stiffened mould of the first half, and as 
soon as I could get my features composed I was or- 
dered to shut my eyes; my hair was oiled and laid 
smooth, and the liquid plaster poured slowly over 
my mouth, eyes, and forehead, till I was cased com- 
pletely in a stiffening mask. ‘The material was then 
oured on thickly, till the mask was two or three 
inches thick, and the voices of those standing over 
me were scarcely audible. 1 breathed pretty freely 
through the two small orificesat my nose; but the 
dangerous experiment of Mademoiselle Sontag, who 
was nearly smothered in the same operation, came 
across my mind rather vividly; and it seemed to me 
that the doctor handled the plaster quite too ungin- 
rly, when he came to mould about my nostrils. — 
After a half hour’s imprisonment, the plaster became 
sufficiently hardened, and the thread which was laid 
upon my face was drawn through, dividing the mask 
into two parts. It was then removed, pul- 
ling very tenaciously upon my eye-lashes and eye- 
brows, and leaving all the cavities of my face filled 
with particles of lime. The process is a tribute to 
peity, which one would not be willing to pay very 
en. 

I looked on at Dr. Bowring’s incarceration with 
no great feeling of relief. It is rather worse to see 
than to experience, I think. The poet is a nervous 
mao; and as long as the muscles of his face were visi- 
ble, his lips, eyelids, and mouth were quivering so 
violently that I scarcely believed it would be possi- 
ble to get an impresion of them. He has a beauti- 
ful face for a scholar—clear, well-cut, finished fea- 
tures, expressive of great purity of thought; anda 
forehead of noble amplitude, white and polished as 
marble. His hair is black and curling, (indicating, 
in most cases, Dr. Spurzheim remarked, activity of 
mind, ) and forms a classical relief to his handsome 
temples. Altogether his head would look well in a 
picture; though bis ordinary and ungracetul dress, 
_and quick, bustling manner, rather destroyed the ef- 
fect of it in society, 


saw. He is quite bald, with a broad, ample, majes- 
tic head, the very model of dignity and intellect. De 
Spurzheim considers his head one of the most extra- 
ordinary hehas met. Firmnese is the great develop- 
ment of its organs. His tone and manner are calm 
and very impressive, and he looks made for great 
oceasions—-a man stamped with the superiority 
which others acknowledge when circumstances de- 
mand it. He employs himself in literary pursuits at 
Paris, and has just published a pamphlet on ‘the 
manner of conducting a revolution, so that no after- 
revolution shall be necessary.” I have translated the 
title awkwardly, but that is the subject. 

I have since heard Dr. Spurzheim lecture twice, 
and have been with him to a meeting of the ‘* An- 
ono oe ical society,” (of which he is the president 
and De Potter the secretary, ) where [ witnessed the 
dissection of the human brain. It was a most inter: 
esting and satisfactory experiment, as an illustration 
of phrenology. David the sculptor, is a member of 
the society, and was president. He looks more like 
a soldier than an artist, however; wearing the cross 
of the legion of honour, with a military frock-coat 
and an erect, stern, military carriage. Spurzheim 
lectures in a free, easy, unconstrained style, with oc- 
casionally a little humor, and draws his arguments 
from admitted facts only. Nothing could be more 
reasonable than his premises, and nothing more like 
an axiom than the results, as far as I have heard him. 
At any rate, true or false, his theory is one of ex- 
treme interest, and no time can be wasted in examin- 
ing it—for it is the study of man; and, therefore, the 
most important of studies. 

I have had several Jong conversations with Dr. 
Spurzheim about America, and have at last obtained 
his positive assurance that he would visitit. He gave 
me permission this morning to say, (what I am sure 
all lovers of knowledge will be pleased to hear, ) that 
he should sail for New York inthe course of the en- 
suing summer, and pass a year or more in lecturing 
and travelling inthe United States. He is a man to 
obtain the immediate confidence and respect of a peo- 
ple like ours, of the highest moral worth, and the 
most candid and open mind. I hope, my dear, M. 
and F., that you will make our paper a vehicle for 
any information he may wish to convey to the public; 
and that you and all our friends wili receive him 
with the warmth and respect due to his reputation 
and worth. If he arrrive in August, as he antici- 
pates, he proposes to pass a month or so at New Ha- 
ven, and then to proceed to Boston, to commence his 
tour at the North. 


P. S.—As I shall leave Paris shortly, you may ex- 
pect one or two letters more trom this metropolis. I 
shall, however, as I extend my travels, find a greater 
variety of materials for my future communications, 


NV. Y. Mirror. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) lately 
paida short visit to Washington. Weare glad to 
learn that he was received there by the President and 
other chief members of the government with the 
kindest and amplest courtesy. Lhey welcomed him, 
not as a political personage, but as an enlightened and 
amiable gentleman, whose deportment and disposi- 
tions during his residence of seventeen years in our 
country have entitled him tothe esteem and best of- 
fices of every American citizen—as one who had oc- 
cupied thrones with the spirit of a liberal, and sys- 
tematically endeavoured to promote the improvement 
and happiness of the great body of the people. ‘The 
equanimity with which he has borne the loss of royal 
grandeur, and his long exile from France, without 
an abatement of concern in the affairs of the French 
nation,—the respect, regard and just conception with 
which he has viewed and represented the institutions 
social and political of the American repuablic,—the 
perfect adaptation of his feelings and social habits to 
those of American life,—the munificent but unosten- 
tatious use which he has made of his possessions,— 
are circumstances which individuate him in our esti- 
mation among sojourners, and induce us to make that 
public mention of his character, and such an incident 
as his reception at Washington, which we would 
avoid in ordinary cases of a private nature. It be- 
comes all Americans, and public writers particu- 
larly, to abstain from commemoration or adulation 
of mere rank, dower, or opulence, present or past; 
but, at the same time, to honour conduct, principles 
and purposes which render either of those sdventi- 
tious attributes most beneficial and truly splendid— 


plary—to indulge a degree of gratitude for senti- 
ments, sympathies, testimony and compliances that 
are exceedingly rare on the part of foreigners in be- 
half of the democratic communities of the western 
world. —WVat. Gaz. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
From the London Court Journal. 


STANLEY BUXTON; cr, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

By the Author of ** Annals of the Parish,” “Lawrie 
Todd,” &e. 3 vols. 12 mo. London, 18352. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

We will not again waste time by moralising in the 
shortness of time for all our (LZ. G.) purposes.— 
Mr. Galt’s new novel is on our table, and we have 
not many intervening hours, between its reception 
and our ow publication: our review must, therefore, 
partake of *‘the soul of wit.” It is the story of three 


De Potter is one of the noblest looking men I ever 


iriends, scliooj-fellows, with various temperaments 


to signalize worth when it is peculiar and exem-| 
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aod lots in life—Baxton, the hero, of extraordinary 


her the night was also restless—her bed was nettles, 


birth and fortunes; Franks, a London merchant’s son; | and her pillow thorns; and sleep hovered on wi 


and Ralston, a peaceful Scots laird, in whose house- 
hold, managed by a well-drawn old maiden relative, 


the greater part of the business is transacted, though 


without descending. She also prematurely threw 
her shadow abroad in the morning sunshine, and, 
with a basket in her hand, came forth, to the surprise © 


there is a good deal also in the metropolis. Having | ofall the rushing poultry, earlier than usual to feed 


said so much, or rather so little, we find ourselves | them, 


puzzled to say more; for.we adhere to our rule in 

rd to works of fiction, viz: that we will not mar 
the reader’s pleasure by the anticipation of events. 
We must therefore choose a few stray scenes to il- 
lustrate our subject—and the very opening offers it- 
self as peculiarly Galtish. 

** The school of Mr. Palmer, or, as the boys call- 
ed him, Dominie Palmy—in allusion toa certain de- 
partment of his duties, in the performance of which 
they alleged he enjoyed heartfelt satisfaction—was in 
its day one of the best in the West of Scotland. It 
was a superstructure formed on the parochial estab- 
lishment; for, in addition to serving as a school to 
the parish, it in some respects aspired to the dignity 
of an academy—indeed, the Dominie’s wife never 
spoke of it with an inferior title; and Mrs. Keckle, 
the minister’s better half, always called it the semi- 
nary, though the reverend gentleman tcok pains to 
correct her pronunciation. ‘The school was indebt- 
ed for this distinguished rank chiefly to the enter- 
prise of the Dominie himself, a probationer of the 
Kirk; who, like many others, not falling under the 
fostering eye-shine of a patron, had early in life ac- 
cepted the charge, with the additional offices, ac- 
cording to use and wont, of precentor and session- 
clerk. ‘The former, however, he only retained one 
Sunday; for, asthe elders and luckies of the time 
said, his voice had a ‘want in the Psalm,’ though 
they acknowlecged that no man ‘could proclaim the 
bands or the remembering prayer in a finer style of 
language.’ He was in consequence constrained to 
hire, at half wages, one Robin Nasal, a godly weav- 
er, that every body said sung in the warm and lown 
summer afternoons as composing and melodious as 
a bum-bee. No sooner had Mr. Palmer been instal- 
led than he looked out for a managing, thorough- 
handed wife, and in the course of the same year mar- 
ried Mrs. Napery, a widow, the housekeeper to 
Laird Ralston, cne of the principal heritors. She 
was ten years—some said fifteen—older than himself; 
but as age, toa certain degree, improves sundry 
commodities, it cannot be a tault in the fair sex; at 
least, for his purpose, her superiority in years was 
no drawback. On the contrary, the elderly sedate 
of the parish deemed the match highly prudent; and 
the more so, when he rented the house with the two 
trees and the parterre that had been the old Leddy 
Ralston’s jointure house, and promulgated his inten- 
tion of taking pupils. Some of the most sagacious 
cearlins of the parish inquired of each other, and of 
Mrs. Keckle, what sort of things pupils were; and 
that erudite lady translated from a classical tongue 
that they were boarders, not yet just come to the de- 
gree of colleginers. It thus so happened that the 
school of Greeknowes came, in process of time, to be 
the brag of the country side; for the master had in 
the course of a few years fifteen pupils, who were 
better to him than twice the minister’s stipend, over 
and above allhis legitimate dues and parochial per- 
quisites as session-clerk, when bridals and baptis:ns 
were in the wind, to say nothing of a sly compli- 
ment now and then to soothe a crying sin.” 

It was here the “schoolfellows” were educated; 
but we pass on to later years. 


Miss Sibby, the laird’s housekeeper:— 

“On hearing the laird’s footsteps in the hall, she 
started up, and snatching the snuffers, was in the act 
of brightening the lights when he entered the room. 
‘Dear me,’ said she, scarcely well awake; ‘what have 
1 been about to let the candlewicks grow to puddock 
stools; and what has become of Mr. Buxton that he’s 
still a-field? Well, and did you see them safely 
lodged? Yon poor lilly-lookup, with all her fine style 
of language, is, | doubt, only in her semplar years, 
in the way of discretion. But lam, however, none 
surprise at such forwardness; for we all know that in 
England it’s the natural part of the woman to court 
the men; but it’s long to the day when a well and 
soberly brought-up Scotch lassie will so demean 
herself. Mr, Buxton served her rightly; and, if I 
were him, | would let her know that [ would be as 
condumacious asa marble statue, if she ever again 
came singing the auld song of ‘John, come kiss me 
now.’ It’s really no’ a Christian practice.’ ‘Hush!? 
cried Mr. Ralston; and at that moment Mr. Buxton 
made his appearance also; at which Miss Sibby, to 
assure him that nothing was farther from’ her 
thoughts than his affairs, said: ‘1 was just thinking 
that the laird would be none the worse of a warm 
tumbler after his walk; and I can see, Mr. Buxton, 
with the half ofmy one eye, that ye’re no’ out of the 
need c’t likewise.” The bell was immediately 
rung, aad the necessary orders being given to the ser- 
vant, the laird signified by some sign of that natural 
free-masonry which the members of a family learn 
among themselves, that he would be glad were Miss 
Sibby to leave them: She, however, had her own 
reasons for not observing the sign; and he was at last 
obliged to tell her to send the servant with more 
coals, laying such particular emphasis on the word 
send, hat she could not mistake its purport.” 

Mis Sibby, however, is not like most folks in 
such a situation, averse to the laird’s. marrying; on 
the cottrary, she is ever scheming and urging him to 
take awife; and the following is a very natural bit of 
descrption of her conduct as that epoch approaches: 


** Whatever had been the reflections of Miss Sibby | 


during the same time, we have never heard; but to 


The laird, then pondering and pacing in the 
avenue, On seeing her, walked towards the yard 
where she was sprinkling her grains before her nu- 
merous dependents, and said: ‘These poor things, 
Miss Sibby, L doubt, would miss you if I were ta- 
king a wife.’ ‘No doubt, Jaird, they would if she 
was not charitable-hearted; buc I trust and hope that 
you'll never even yourself to any lady that is not of 
that nature.’ *That’s kind of you to say 80, Miss 
Sibby; but these poor creatures and me would find 
a lack if you were to leave us.’ ‘Leave you, laird! 
what puts that in your head?’ ‘I’m only thinking of 
possibilities; but you know, Miss Sibby, very well, 
that however most watchful, industrious, and worthy 
in all things you have been to me, the wife that may 
be ordained for me may not see in you those mani- 
fold good qualities that I so much respect.’ 

Miss Sibby, while he was saying this, forgot to 
sprinkle her corn, and several of the hens flew flut- 
tering in their impatience to pick from the basket. 
* Away, ye greedy beasts!’ said Sibby, with emotion, 
as she brushed them off with her hand. * We live, 
laird,’ she added, ‘in a changeful world; and I am 
not to expect that itis to be more steadfast in the pa- 
rish of Greenknowes with you and me, than among 
kings and queens in the capital cities of the earth; 
but if it must come to pass that I shall be obligated 
to quit the bonny heights and houghs of the Gowans, 
I hope that I shall be enabled to submit with a re- 
signed heart,’ ‘These few words sank tenderly into 
the warmest corner of the laird’s bosom: he had no 
answer ready, and he turned aside as if he was still 
pursuing his walk; but in this he was absent, for he 
took a direction towards a hedge in which there was 
no gate, and was in consequence obliged to return. 
Miss Sibby, with a sidelong look, saw that he was 
sorrowful; she, however, said nothing, but continued 
to cast the grains to the poultry, and to chide several 
of them by name, in particular a large Muscovy 
duck, on whom she had bestowed the superlative 
epithet of Gillygawpus. ‘ Eat on, Gilly, eat thy fill; 
the day may be no’ far off when thou’lt not get thy 
meal from so free a hand; and you, ye witless hens, 
take your pick; ye’re welcome while I can say it; and 
when it comes, as come it will, ye’ll maybe remem- 
ber, in a scantier meal, the kand that’s feeding you 
now. Poor duckies! that look up so comical with 
your pawkie eyne, you'll maybe see another face at 
this work ere lang; and you, ye long bare-leggit bub- 
blyjocks, I could almost find in my heart to give you 
another handful;—there, take it, and good be with 
you a’!? With these words she called aloud, as she 
moved away, to Eppiz, that the two gray-ha’rst birds 
were nicely fit to be killed.” 


As a variety, we copy part of an account of a visit 
to a London bookseller, a Scotsman by birth. 

** ‘But,’ said he to the bibliopole, filling at the 
same moment his glass, ‘though it is very evident 
that your natural sagacity has enabled you to obtain 
queer peeps into the arcana of the trade, in what way 
would you advise a young author to proceed with his 
maiden endeavours? there must be sleights among 
book-makers as well as among book-sellers.’ ‘No 
doubt, no doubt, Mr. Hyams; [ see ye have an ee in 
your neck: but if ye’re big with book, and near your 
lime, it’s no’ the likes of me that ye should take for 
houcy. Your accoucher should be of the flashy or- 
der—unless it be some kittle quest in mathematics, 
then I might do—but the impression should no’ be 
above fifty copies.’ . “That,’ said Mr. Hyams, inter- 
rupting him, ‘is not exactly what I mean. [ only 
wish to know if it be still the custom for young au- 
thors to be introduced to the booksellers or the pub- 
lic by their friends, You know in former times first 
works were always heralded by sheets of compli- 
mentary verses to the author, published in front of 
his preface.’ ‘Oh no! that’s quite rectified: formers 
ly, ye see, sir, Mr. Hyams, the booksellers never 
published any thing that was not well certified as to 
| character, by good judges, before they meddled with 
it; but now they judge for themselves, which is the 
cause of the great straits they are so often reduced to 
afterwards, before they can get the best of books into 
vogue.” ‘Surely you do not mean to say that the 
booksellers themselves now estimate the merits of 
the manuscripts offered to them. How can they, 
Mr. Wooden, considering their education and the 
manner in which their time is oceupied with their bu- 
siness’ For example; did you judge of that Essay 
on Logarithmic Transcendants, which you publish- 
ed the other day?’ ‘Ob, Mr. Hyams! Oh, Mr. Hy- 
ams! was no’ that published on the author’s account? 
How could you even me and LogarithmicTranseend- 
ants in the same breath? No, Mr. Hyams—never 
imagine that there is one of the trade within the four 
walls of London would tig with his wee finger such 
college clishmaclavers, But we are all glad to get 
jobs trom authors able to pay for them.’ 


‘I never question that,’ replied Mr. Hyams,— 
‘But for authors of popular literature—poets, afd 
such like, what is the custom towards them?’ ‘If 
they be popular, the dons of the trade will take them 
under their wing, ofcourse.’ ‘Lam persuaded of 
that; but until they have become popular?’ ‘That’s 
no’ an easy question. If they have friends, and these 
friends are men of repute—a flash-in-the-pan, new 
beginner, will risk something on their opinion; but 


or the most part, popularity is a plant of slow 
growth; and an author’s best days are commonly past, 
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and his best books Jaid by on the shelf, before he can 


-anent poultry.” Mr. Hyams saw it was needless to 
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rationally look for profit.” ‘There is, then,’ said 
Mr. Hyams with a sigh, thinking of our hero, ‘but 
little chance for a young man whose sole end in be- 
coming author is profit.’ ‘ There’s none at all—dear 
me, how could you think there was any?’ ‘But if 
he be a man of genius, — in the way he looks 
on the world, and beautiful in the manner in which 
he tells what he sees—what then?’ ‘He will help 
the trunk makers—unless he has friends to speak of 
him, and friends in whose opinion the world has 
some confidence,—its all a mistake, Mr. Hyams, to 
think that books more than any other merchandise 
can be sold without advertisement. Good wine, 
ye’ll say, needs no bush; but the quality of the wiue 
must have been tasted. Over and above all, Mr. 
Hyams, it is not enough that the quality be good—it 
must have been relished; for 1 need not tell a gen- 
tleman of your long experience, that the best of all 
sorts of new things, whether books or wines, do not 
often please at first: the taste of the public must be 
in a manner educated to enjoy them; and that’s a 
process of time.’ ‘Your remarks are judicious— 
very, Mr. Wooden, very, and, to let you into the 
secret, Lam not asking all these questions out of 
curiosity, nor formyself: but ] have a friend, a young 
man of singular talent—’ 

‘Was he famous at his university?’ ‘I carinot ex- 
actly answer that question; but he is able to have 
been so.’ ‘That’s not enough: a young man who 
has not hada name among bis companions at the 
college, has no chance. ‘And yet, Mr. Wooden, 
how many authors of the highest fame have had no 
juvenile celebrity !—how many have had no renowu 
till late inlife!’ ‘Just so: when ye say late in life, 
ye only tell us how hard it is to climb into reputa- 
tion. Nay, nay, Mr. Hyams, don’t flatter your friend 
that he’ll find the course smoother than those who 
have gone before: without friends and trumpeters, 
he must reckon on small gains. Early profits come 
of patronage in all professions: renown is begotten 
of time as well as merit.’ ‘But I thought the book- 
sellers were now the patrons of authors.’ ‘So they 
are, after the authors have established themselves.’ 
‘But it is in the beginning and outset that patrons are 
most needed.’ ‘Quite true: but surely, sir, ye would 
not expect merit to be patronised till it has made it- 
self known.—ye would not expect a bookseller to 
patronise a bare lad of genius in an untimely man- 
ner. What have the booksellers to do with poets 
more than the butchers with lambs, or the poulterers 
with larks?’? ‘Do they put them to death?? ‘That’s 
very jocose, Mr. Hyams; but to come to the point: 
unless your friend have friends that can promulgate 
him, he’ll do but little good. Nobody should be 
authors that have not a backing in men or money; 
all trades need capital, and those that have to live by 
their calling must dine sparely without it. It’s no’ 
the best books, but those that best sell, which reward 
their makers. I have heard of a cookery book, that 
was such a mine of wealth to the publisher, that a 
topping man of the Row used to call it the Iliad of 
focks and hens; for, among other things, it was grand 


prolong the conversation; and, as the bottle was 
empty, he rose to come away. His host would fain 
have detained him to partake of another, but the 
tenor of the remarks had flattened his spirits, de- 
spite the wine.” 

We regret that we can gono farther into the arcana 
of Stanley Buxton, in which the author has aimed 
at painting natural feelings in situations not common, 
and with much success, Some of his descriptions 
are also deserving of special praise: that of a winter 
morning on the Thames is worthy a volume of po- 
etry. ‘[‘wo episodes at the end of the second volume 
add to the general interest, and further recommend 
the work to the favour of the public. 


From the New York Mirror. 
EXTRACTS 
From “ Irving’s Tales of the Alhambra.” 


Those who are familiar with the writings of our 
author, will be pleased to look in upon him and his 
Guide through the Alhambra. 

‘* At the gate were. two or three ragged and super- 
annuated soldiers dozing on a stone bench, the suc- 
cessors of the Zegris and the Abencerrages; while a 
tall, meagre varlet, whose rusty brown cloak was, 
evidently, intended to conceal the ragged state of his 
nether garments, was lounging in the sunshine, and 
gossiping with an ancient sentinel, on duty. He 
joined us as we entered the gate, and offered his ser- 
vices to show us the fortress. 

‘¢T have a traveller’s dislike to officious ciceron!, 
and did not altogether like the garb of the applicant: 

‘* * You are well acquainted with the place, I pre- 
sume?’ 

‘+ « Ninguno mas—pues, senor, soy hijo de la Al- 
hambra.’ 

‘* (Nobody better—in fact, sir, I ama son of the 
Alhambra. ) 

‘¢The common Spaniards have certainly a most 
etical way of expressing themselves—* A son of 
the Alhambra:’ the appellation caught me at once; 
the very tattered garb of my new acquaintance as- 
sumed a dignity in my eyes. It was emblematic of 
the features of the place, and became the progeny of 


a ruin.” 
panes, persion. 

‘‘ The great vestibule, or porch of the gate, is 

formed by an immense Arabian arch of the horse- 

shoe form, which springs to half the height of the 


gigantic hand. Within the vestibule, on the key- 
stone of the portal, is engraven, in like manner, a 
gigantic key. Those who pretend to some knuw~- 
ledge of Mahometan symbols, affirm, that the hand 
is the emblem of doctrine, and the key, of faith; the 
latter, they add, was emblazoned on the standard of 
the Moslems when they subdued Andalusia, in op- 
osition to the Christian emblem of the cross. 
different explanation, however, was given by the le- 
gitimate ‘ son of the Alhambra,’ and one more in 
unison with the notions of the common people, who 
attach something of mystery and magic to every 
thing Moorish, and have all kinds of saperstitions 
connected with this old Moslem fortress. 
According to Mateo, it was a tradition handed 
down from the oldest inhabitants, and which he had 
from his father and grandfather, that the hand and 
key were magical devices on which the fate of the 
Alhambra depended. The Moorish king who built 
it was a great magician, and, as some believed, had 
sold himself to the devil, and had laid the whole for- 
tress under a magic spell. By this means it had re- 
mained standing for several hundred years, in de- 
fiance of storms and earthquakes, while almost all 
the other buildings of the Moors had fallen to ruin 
and disappeared. This spell, the tradition went on 
to say, would last until the hand, on the outer arch, 
should reach down and grasp the key, when the 
whole pile would tumble to pieces, and all the trea- 
sures buried beneath it by the Moors, would be re- 
vealed.” 

Of course the spot is redolent with historical, pc- 
etical and romantic meditations, and at every turn 
his eyes fall on scenes of the most striking interest 
and beauty. Among others, we take his picture of 
the 


Court of Lions in the Alhambra. 


** From the lower end, we passed through a Moor- 
ish arch-way intotherenowned Courtot Lions. There 
is no part ot the edifice that gives us a more complete 
idea of its original beauty and magnificence than this; 
for none has suffered so litdle trom the ravages of 
time. In the centre stands the fountain famous in 
song and story. ‘The alabaster basins still shed their 
diamond drops, and the twelve lions which support 
them, cast forth their crystal streams as in the days 
of Boabdil. ‘The court is laid out in flower beds, and 
surrounded by light Arabian arcades of open filagree 
work, supported by slender pillars of white marble. 
The architecture, like that of all the other parts of 
the palace, is characterized by elegance, rather than 
grandeur, bespeaking a delicate and graceful taste, 
and a disposition to indolent enjoyment. 

‘*When we look upon the fair wacery of the peri- 
styles, and the apparently fragile fret-work of the 
walls, it is difficult to believe that so much has sur- 
vived the wear and tear of centuries, the shocks of 
earthquakes, the violence of war, and the quiet, 
though no less baneful pilferings of the tasteful 
traveller. It is almost sufficient to excuse the popu- 
lar tradition, that the whole is protected by a magic 
charm.” 

Here are paragraphs which may well raise envy in 
the bosom of a New-Yorker. 


Streams and fountains of the palace. 


** An abundant supply of water, brought from the 
mountains by old Moorish aqueducts, circulates 
throughout the palace, supplying its baths and fish- 
pools, sparkling in jets within its halls, or murmur- 
ing in channels along the marble pavements. When 
it has paid its tribute to the royal pile, and visited its 
gardens and pastures, it flows down the long avenue 
leading to the city, tinkling in rills, gushing in foun- 
tains, and maintaining a perpetual verdure in those 
groves that embower and beautify the whole hill of 
the Alhambra.” 
‘* Those, only, who have sojourned in the ardent 
climates of the South, can appreciate the delights of 
an abode combining the breezy coolness of the moun- 
tain with the freshness and verdure of the valley. 
** Whilst the city below pants with the noontide 
heat, and the parched Vega trembles to the eye, the 
delicate airs from the Sierra Nevada play through 
the lofty halls, bringing with them the sweetness of 
the surrounding gardens. Every thing invites to that 
indolent repuse, the bliss of southern climes; and 
while the half shut eye looks out from shaded balco- 
nies upon the glittering landscape, the ear is lulled 
by the rustling of groves, and the murmur of run- 
ning streams,” 
After describing the interior of the Alhambra, our 
author ascends the tower of Comares, in order to 
gain an idea of its vicinity. 

Reveries on the summit of the Tower of Comares. 

**’The airy palace with its tall white towers and 
long areades, which breast yon mountain, among 
pompous groves and hanging gardens, is the Gene- 
raliffe, a summer palace of the Moorish kixgs, to 
which they resorted during the sultry months,to en- 
joy a still more breezy region than that of the Al- 
hambra. The naked summit of the height abive it, 
where you behold some shapeless ruins, is the Silla 
del Moro, or seat of the Moor; so called from kaving 
been a retreat of the unfortunate Boabdil, duriag the 
time of an insurrection, where he seated himsdf and 
looked down mournfully upon his rebellious dty. 

«¢ A murmuring sound of water now and ther rises 
from the valley. It is from the aqueduct d yon 
Moorish mill, nearly at the foot of the hill. | The 
avenue of trees beyond, is the Alameda, alotg the 
bank of the Darro, a favourite resort in the eveungs, 


and a rendezvous of lovers in the summer neghts, 
when the guitar may be heard ata late hour from the 
uta 


tower. On the key-stone of this arch is engraven a 


benches along its walks. At present there 


A | other birds have gone to rest, the moping owl comes 


few loitering monks to be seen there, and a group 
of water-carriers from the fountain of Avellanos. 

**You start! “tis but a hawk we have 
frightened from his nest. This old tower is a com- 
plete brooding-place for vagrant birds. The swallow 
and martlet abound in every chink and cranny, and 
circle about it all day long; while at night, when all 


out of its lurking place, and utters its boding ery 
from the battlements. See how the hawk we have 
dislodged sweeps away below us, skimming over the 
tops of the trees, and sailing up to the ruins above the 
Generaliffe. 

** Let us leave this side of the tower and turn our 
eyes to the west. Here you behold in the distance, 
a range of mountains bounding the Vega, the ancient 
barrier between Moslem Granada and the land of the 
christians. Among the heights you may still discern 
warrior towns, whose gray walls and battlements 
seem of a piece with the rocks on which they are 
built; while here and there isa solitary atalaya or 
watch-tower, mounted on some lofty point, and look- 
ing down as if it were from the sky, into the valleys 
on either side. It was down the defiles of these 
mountains, by the pass of Lope, that the christian 
armies descended into the. Vega. It was round the 
base of yon gray and naked mountain, almost insula- 
ted from the rest, and stretching its bald rocky pro- 
montory into the bosom of the plain, that the invad- 
ing squadrons would come bursting into view, with 
flaunting banners and the elangor of drums and trum- 
pets. How changed is the scene! Instead of the 
glittering line of mailed warriors, we behold the pa- 
tient train of the toilful muleteer, slowly moving 
along the skirts of the mountain. 


‘¢ Behind that promontory is the eventful bridge of 
Pinos, renowned for many a bloody strife between 
Moors and Christians; but still more renowned as 
being the place were Columbus was overtaken and 
called back by the messenger of queen Isabella, just 
as he was departing in despair to carry his project of 
discovery to the court of France. 

** Behold another place famous in the history of 
the discoverer; yon line of walls and towers, gleam- 
ing in the morning sun in the very centre of the 
Vega; the city of Santa Fe, built by the catholic 
sovereigns during the siege of Granada, after a con- 
flagration had destroyed their camp. It wasto these 
walls that Columbus was called back by the heroic 
queen, and within them the treaty was concluded 
that led to the discovery of the western world.” 

His reflections on viewing the distant peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, are fraught with the spirit of poetry. 


The Sierra Nevada. 

‘* Now raise your eyes to the snowy summit of 
yon pile of mountains, shining like a white summer 
cloud on the blue sky. It is the Sierra Nevada, the 
pride and delight of Granada; the source of her cool- 
ing breezes and perpetual verdure, of her gushing 
fountains and perennial streams. It is this glorious 
pile of mountains that gives to Granada that combi- 
nation of delights so rare ina southern city. ‘The 
fresh vegetation, and the temperate airs of a northern 
climate, with the vivifying ardour of a tropical sun, 
and the cloudless azure ot a southern sky. It is this 
aerial treasury of snow, which melting in proportion 
to the increase of the summer heat, send down riyu- 
lets and streams through every glen and gorge of the 
Alpuxarras, diffusing emerald verdure and fertility 
throughout the chain of happy and sequestered val- 
levs. 

“These mountains may well be called the glory of 
Granada. They dominate the whole extent of An- 
dalusia, and may be seen from its most distant parts. 
—The muleteer hails them as he views their frosty 
peaks from the sultry level of the plain; and the 
Spanish mariner on the deck of his bark, far, far off, 
on the bosom of the blue Mediterranean, watches 
them witha pensive eye, thinks of delightful Gra- 
nada, and chants in low voice some old romance about 
the Moors.” 

Here is a paragraph worthy the richest and mel- 
lowest touches in the Sketch Book, and a true dash 
of Washington Irving. 


Hall of Ambassadors. 


**One of my favourite resorts is the balcony of the 
central window of the Hall of Ambassadors, in the 
lofty tower of Comares, 1 have just been seated 
there, enjoying the close of a long brilliant day. The 
sun, as he sank behind the purple mountains of Al- 
hama, sent a stream of effulgence up the valley of 
the Darro, that spread a melancholy pomp over the 
ruddy towers of the Alhambra, while the Vega, co- 
vered with a slight sultry vapour that caught the set- 
ting ray, seemed spread out in the distance like a 
golden sea. Nota breath of air disturbed the still- 
ness of the hour, and though the faint sound of mu- 
sic and merriment now and then arose fr@m the gar- 
dens of the Darro, it but rendered more impressive 
the monumental silence of the pile which oversha- 
dowed me. It was one of those hours and scenes in 
which memory asserts an almost magical power, and 
like the evening sun beaming on these mouldering 
towers, sends back her retrospective rays to light up 
the glories of the past.” 

The annexed contains a forcible and poetie figure, 
worthy the author of Columbus, | 

The Moors. | 

‘¢Potent and durable as was their dominion, we 
have no one distinct title by which to pees them. 
They were a nation, as it were, without 4 legitimate 
country or a name. A remote wave of the great Ara- 


torrent. Their course of uest from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the cliffs of the Pyrenees, was as rapid 
and brilliant as the Moslem victories of Syria and 
Egypt. Nay, had they not been checked on the plains 
of Tours, all France, all Europe, might have been 
overrun with the same facility as the empires of the 
east, and the crescent might at this day have glitter- 
ed on the fanes of Paris and of London.” 

Our author now proceeds very much after the fa- 
shion of Bracebridge Hall, and lets us into all the 
pleasant matters around him. How little those ob- 
seure simple people who waited on him, suspected 
that they were sitting for their portraits before an 
immortal artist, and that they would actually form a 
family group, and be gazed on with delight by all the 
world, and posterity into the bovann! e soon dis- 
covers a pretty ‘* plump little girl and a nephew,” 
and that **a quiet courtship is going on.” But he 
himself is soon plunged into an odd dilemma. 


‘*With the good dame Antonio I have made a 
treaty, according to which, she furnishes me with 
board and lodging, while the merry-hearted little Do- 
lores keeps my apartment in order, and officiates as 
handmaid at meal times. I have also at my command 
a tall, stuttering, yellow-haired lad, named Pepe, 
who works in the garden, and would fain have acted 
as valet, but in this he was forestalled by Mateo 
Ximenes, ‘The son of the Alhambra.’ This alert and 
officious wight has managed, some how or other, to 
stick by me, ever since [ first encountered him at the 
outer gate of the fortress, and to weave himself into 
all my plans, until he has fairly appointed and in-— 
stalled himself my valet, cicerone, guide, guard and 
historio-graphic esquire; and I have been obliged to 
improve the state of his wardrobe, that he may not 
disgrace his various functions, so that he has cast off 
his old brown mantle, as a snake does his skin, and - 
now figures about the fortress with a smart Andalu- 
sian hat and jacket, to his infinite satisfaction, and 
the great astonishment of his comrades. The chief 
fault of honest Mateo is an over anxiety to be useful. 
Conscious of having foisted himself into my employ, 
and that my simple and quiet habits render his situa- 
tion a sinecure, he is at his wit’send to devise modes - 
of making himself important to my welfare. I am, 
in a manner, the victim of his officiousness; I cannot 
put my foot over the threshold of the palace to stroll 
about the fortress, but he is at my elbow to explain 
every thing I see, and if I venture to ramble among 
the surrounding hills, he insists upon attending me 
as a guard, though I vehemently suspect he would be 
more apt to trust to the length of his legs than the 
strength of his arms in case of attack. After all, 
however, the poor fellow is at times an amusing com- 

anion; he is simple-minded and of infinite good 
umour, with the loquacity and gossip of a village 
barber, and knows all the small talk of the place and 
its environs.” 
Is not this pretty? 


Geoffrey Crayon in the Alhambra. 
“Though fond of passing the greater part of my 
day alone, yet I occasionally repair in the evenings to 
the little domestic circle of Dona Antonio. This is 
generally held in anold Moorish chamber, that serves 
for kitchen as well as hall, a rude fire-place having 
been made in one corner, the smoke from which has 
discoloured the walls, and almost obliterated the 
ancient arabesques. A window witha balcony overe 
hanging the valley of the Darro, lets in the cool eve- 
ning breeze, and here I take my frugal supper of fruit 
and milk, and mingle with the conversation of the 
family. There is a natural talent, or mother wit, as 
it is called, about the Spaniards, which renders them 
intellectual and agreeable companions, whatever may 
be their condition in life, or however imperfect may 
have been their education; add to this, they are never 
vulgar; nature has endowed them with an inherent 
dignity of spirit. The good Tia Antonio is a woman 
of strong and intelligent, though uncultivated mind, 
and the bright-eyed Dolores, though she has read but 
three or four books in the whole course of her life, 
has an engaging mixture of naivete and good sense, 
and often surprises me with the pungency of her art- 
less sallies. Sometimes the nephew entertains us by 
reading some old comedy of Chalderon or Lope de 
Vega, to which he is evidently proengted by a desire 
to improve as well amuse his cousin Dolores, though 
to his great mortification the little damsel general 
falls asleep before the first act is completed.” 

We must give the next graceful little chapter en- 
tire. Ye who have not read it, read it; ye who have, 
read it again. 


The Truant. 

‘Since writing the foregoing pages, we have had 
a scene of petty tribulation in the Alhambra, which 
has thrown a cloud over the sunny countenance of 
Dolores. This little damsel has a female passion for 
pets of all kinds, from the superabundant kindness, 
of her disposition. One of the ruined courts of the 
Alhambra is thronged with her favourites. A stately 
peacock and his hen seem to hold regal sway here, 
over pompous turkeys, querulous guinea-fowls, and 
a rabble rout of common cocks and hens. The great 
delight of Dolores, however, has for some time past 
been centred in a youthful pair of pigeovs, who have 
lately entered into the holy state of wedlock, and 
who have even supplanted a tortoise-shell cat and kit- 
ten in her affections. 

**As atenement for them to commence house- 
keeping, she had fitted up a small chamber adjacent 
to the kitchen, the window of which looked into one 
of the quiet Moorish courts. Here they lived, in 


bian inundation, cast upon the shores of Europe, they 


seemed to have all the impetus of the first rush of the 


happy ignorance of the world, beyond the court and 
its sunny roofs, In vain they aspired to soar above 
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the battlements, or to mount to the summit of the 
towers. ‘Their virtuous union was at length crown- 
ed by two spotless and milk-white eggs, to the great 
joy of their cherishing young mistress. Nothing 
could be more praise-worthy than the conduct of the 
young married folks on this interesting occasion. 
ihey took turns to sit upon the nest until the eggs 
were hatched, and while their callous progeny ~ 
quired warmth and shelter. While one thus re 

home, the other foraged about for food and brought 
home abundant supplies. 


This scene of conjugal felicity has suddenly met 
with a reverse. Early this morning, a8 Dolores a 
feeding the male pigeon, she took a fancy to Ay im 
apeep at the great world. Opening a wae pe ’ 
therefore, which looks down upon the valley oft r 
Darro, she launched him at once beyond the walls 0 
the Alhambra. For the first time in his life the 
astonished bird had to try the full vigour of his 
wings. He swept down into the valley, and then ris- 
ing upwards with the surge, soared almost to the 
very clouds. Never before had he risen to such a 
great height or experienced such delight in flying; 
and, likea young spendthrift, just come to his estate, 
he seemed giddy with excess of liberty, and with 
the boundless field of action suddenly opened to him. 
For the whole day he has been circling about in ca- 
pricious flights, from tower to tower, and from tree 
to tree. Every attempt has been made in vain to lure 
him back; by scattering grain upon the roofs: he seems 
to have lost all thought of home, of his tender help- 
mate, and his callow young. To add to the anxiety 
ot Dolores, he has been joined by two palomas la- 
drones, or robber pigeons, whose instinct it is to en- 
tice wandering pigeons, to their own dove-cotes. 
‘The fugitive, like many other thoughtless youths on 
their first launching upon the world, seems quite fas- 
cinated with these knowing, but graceless, compani- 
ons, who have undertaken to show him life, and in- 
troduce him to society. He has been soaring with 
them over all the roots and steeples of Granada. A 
thunder-shower has passed over the city, but he has 
not sought his home; night has closed in, and still he 
comes not. ‘To deepen the pathos of the affair, the 
female pigeon, after remaining several hours on the 
nest without being relieved, at length went forth to 
seek her recreant mate; but stayed away so long that 
the young ones perished for want of the warmth and 
shelter of the parent bosom. 


“‘Ata late hour in the evening word was brought 
to Dolores that the truant bird had been seen upon 
the towers of the Generaliffe. Now, it so happens 
that the administrador of that ancient palace has 
likewise a dove-cote, among the inmates of which 
are said to be two or three of these inveigling birds, 
the terror of all neighbouring pigeon-fanciers. Do- 
lores immediately concluded that the two feathered 
sharpers, who had been seen with her fugitive, were 
these bloods of the Generaliffe. A council of war 
was forthwith held in the chamber of Tia Antonio. 
‘The Generaliffe is a distinet jurisdiction from the Al- 
hambra, and of course some punctilio exists between 
theircustodians. It wasdetermined, therefore, to send 
Pepe, the stuttering lad of the gardens, as ambassa- 
dor to the administrador, requesting, that if such fu- 
gitive should be found in his dominions, he might be 
given up, as a subject of the Alhambra, Pepe de- 
parted, accordingly, on his diplomatic expedition, 
through the moonlight groves and avenues, but re- 
turned in an hour with the afflicting intelligence that 
no such bird was to be found inthe dove-cote of the 
Generaliffe. ‘The Administrador, however, pledg- 
ed his sovereign bird, that if such vagrant should ap- 
pear there, even at midnight, he should instantly be 
arrested, and sent back prisoner to his little black- 
eyed mistress. 


“Thus stands this melancholy affair, which has 
occasioned much distress throughout the palace, and 
has sent the inconsolable Dolores toa sleepless pillow, 

** ¢ Sorrow endureth for a night,’ says the proverb, 
‘but joy ariseth in the morning.’ The first object 
that met my eyes on leaving my room this morving 
was Dolores, with the truant pigeon in her hand, and 
her eyes sparkling with joy. He had appeared at 
an early hour on the battlements, hovering shyly 
about from roof to roof, but at length entered the 
window, and surrendered himself prisoner. He gained 
little credit, however by his return, for the ravenous 
manner in which he devoured the food set before bim 
showed that, like the prodigal son, he had been 
driven home by sheer famine. Dolores upbraided 
him for his faithless conduct, calling him all man- 
ner of vagrant names; though, woman-like, she fond- 
Jed him at the same time to her bosom, and cover- 
ed him with kisses. 1 observed, however, that she 
had taken care to clip his wings to prevent all future 
soaring; precaution which mention for the bene- 
fit of all those who have truant wives or wandering 
husbands. More than one valuable moral might be 
drawn from the story of Dolores and her pigeon.” 


MASTER AND MAN—(An Irish Legend.) 


Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely a young man 
as ever shook his brogue at a patron, emptied a quart, 
or handled a shillelah; fearing for nothing but the 
want of drink; caring for nothing but who should 
pay for it; and thinking of nothing but how to make 
fun over it: drunk or sober, a.word and a blow was 
ever the way with Billy Mac Daniel; and a mighty 
easy way it is of either getting into or of ending a 
dispute. More is the pity that, through the means 
ot his thinking, and fearing, and caring for nothing, 
this same Billy Mac Daniel fell into bad company; 


for surely the good people are the worst of all com- 
pany any one. could come across. ‘ 

It so happened, that Billy was going home one 

clear frosty night, not long after Ciristmas; the 
moon was round and bright; but although it was as 
fine a night as heart could wish for, he felt pinched 
with the cold. ‘* By my word,” chattered Billy, 
‘‘a drop of good liquor would be no bad thing to 
keep a man’s soul from freezing in him; and | wish 
I had a full measure of the best.” 
‘* Never wish it twice, Billy,” said a little man in 
a three-cornered hat, bound ail about with gold lace, 
and with great silver buckles in his shoes, so big that 
it was a wonder how he could carry them; and he 
held out a glass as big as himself, filled with as good 
liquor as ever eye looked on or lip tasted. 

** Success, my little fellow,” said Billy Mac Da- 
niel, nothing daunted, though well he knew the little 
man to belong to the good people; ** here’s your 
health, any way, and thank you kindly; no matter 
who pays for the drink;” and he took the glass and 
drained it to the very bottom, without ever taking a 
second breath to it. 

** Success,” said the little man, you’re hearti- 
ly welcome, Billy; but don’t think to cheat me as 
you have done others—out with your purse and pay 
me like a gentleman.” - 

“*Is it 1 pay you?” said Billy: ‘could I not just 
take you up and put you in my pocket as easily as a 
blackberry ?” 

‘* Billy Mac Daniel,” said the little man, getting 
very angry, ‘* you shall be my servant for seven years 
and a day, and that is the way I will be paid—so 
make ready to follow me.” 

When Billy beard this, he began to be very sorry 
for having used such bold words towards the little 
man; and he felt himself, yet could not tell how, 
obliged to follow the little man the livelong night 
about the country, up and down, and over hedge and 
ditch, and through bog and brake without any rest. 

When morning began to dawn, the litte man 
turned round to him and said, ‘* You may now go 
home Billy, but on your péril don’t fail to meet me 
in the Fort-field to-night: or if you do, it may be the 
worse for you in the long run. If I find you a good 
servant, you will find me an indulgent master.” 

Home went Billy Mae Daniel; and though he was 
tired and weary enough, never a wink of sleep could 
he get for thinking of the little man; but he was 
afraid not to do his bidding, so up he gotin the eve- 
ning, and away he went to the Fort-field. He was 
not long there before the litthe man came towards 
him and said, ‘‘ Billy, 1 want to goa long journey 
to-night; so saddle one of my horses, and you may 
saddle another for yourself, as you are to go along 
with me, and may be tired after your walk last nigitt.” 

Billy thought this very considerate of his master, 
and thanked him accordingly: ‘* But,” said he, ** if 
I may be so bold, sir, 1 would ask which is the way 
to your stable, for never a thing do I see but the 
Fort here, and the old thorn tree in the corner of the 
field, and the stream running at the bottom of the 
hill, with the pit of bog over against us.” 

** Ask no questions, Billy,” said the little man, 
**but go over to that bit of bog, and bring me two 
of the strongest rushes you can find.” 

Billy did accordingly, wondering what the little 
man would be at; and he picked out two of the stout- 
est rushes he could find, with a little bunch of brown 
blossom stuck at the side of each, and brought them 
back to his master. 

**Get up Billy,” said the little man, taking one 
of the rushes from him, and striding across it. 

**Whare shall I get up, please your honour?” 
said Billy. 

‘* Why, upon horseback, like me, to be sure,” 
said the little man. 

**Is it after making a fool of me you’d be,” said 
Billy, ‘‘ bidding me get a-horseback upon that bit of 
a rush? May be you want to persuade me that the 
rush I pulled but a little while ago out of the bog 
over there is a horse!” 

**Up! up! and no words,” said the little man, 
looking very angry; ‘‘ the best horse you ever rode 
was but a fool to it.” So Billy, thinking all this 
was in joke, and fearing to vex his master, straddled 
across the rush: ** Borram! Borram! Borram?” 
cried the little man three times, (which, in English, 
means to become great, ) and Billy did the same after 
him: presently the rashes swelled up into fine horses, 
and away they went full speed: but Billy, who had 
put the rush between his legs, without much mind- 
ing how he did it, found himself sitting on horse- 
back the wrong way, which was rather awkward, 
with his face to the horse’s tail; and so quickly had 
his steed started off with him, that he had no 
power to turn round, and there was therefore nothing 
for it but to hold on by the tail. 

At last they came to their journey’s end, and sto 
ped at the gate of a fine house: ‘* Now, Billy,” said 
the little man, ‘‘ do as you see me do, and follow me 
close; but as you did not know your horse’s head 
from his tail, anind that your own head does not spin 
round until you can’t tell whether you are standin 
on it or on your heels; for remember that old liquor, 


though able to make a cat speak, can make a man 
dumb.” 

The little man then said some queer kind of words, 
out of which Billy could make no meaning—but he 
contrived to say them after him for all that; and in 
they both went through the key-hole of the door, 
and through one key-hole after another, until they 
got into the wine cellar, which was well stored with 
all kinds of wine. 


_ The little man fell to drinking as hard as he could, 


and Billy, nowise disliking the example, did the 
same. ‘* The best of masters are you, surely,” said 
Billy to him; ‘no matter who is the next; and well 
pleased will I be with your service if you continue 
to give me plenty to drink.” 4 7 

‘* | have made no bargain with you,” said the lit- 
tle man, ‘‘and will make none; but up and follow 
me.” Away they went, through key-hole alter key- 
hole; and each mounting upon the rush which he 
left at the hall door, scampered off, kicking the 
clouds before them like snow balls, as soon as the 
words, ‘* Borram, Borram, Borram,” had passed 
their lips. 

When they came back to the Fort-field, the little 
man dismissed Billy, bidding him to be there the 
next night at the same hour. Thus did they go on, 
night atter night, shaping their course one night 
here, and another night tiere—sometimes north, and 
sometimes east, and sometimes south, until there 
was not a gentleman’s wine cellar in all Ireland they 
had not visited, and could tell the flavour of every 
ry in it as well—ay, better—than the butler him- 
self. 

Une night when Billy Mac Daniel met the little 
man as usual in the Fort-field, and was going to the 
bog to fetch the horses for their journey, his master 
said to him, ** Billy, I shall want another horse to- 
night, for may be we may bring back more company 
with us than we take.” So Billy, who now knew 
better thane to question any order given to him by 
his master, brought a third rush, much wondering 
who it might be that would travel back in their com- 
pany, and whether he was about to have a fellow 
servant. 

Well, away they went, Billy leading the third 
horse, and never stopped until they came to a suug 
farmer’s house in the county of Limerick, close un- 
der the old castle of Carrigogunniel, that was built, 
they say, by the great Brian Boru. Within the 
house there was great carousing going forward, and 
the little man stopped outside for some time to listen; 
then turning round all of a sudden, said, ** Billy, 1 
will be a thousand years old to-morrow.” 

** God bless us! sir,” said Billy, ** will you?” 

** Don’t say these words again, Billy,” said the 
little man, ‘‘ or you will be my ruin forever. Now, 
Billy, as | will be a thousand years in the world to- 
morrow, I think it is full time for me to get mar- 
ried.” 

‘*T think so too, without any kind of doubt at all,” 
said Billy, ‘*if ever you mean to marry.” 

** And to that purpose,” said the litte man, ** have 
I come all the way to Carrigogunniel; for in this 
house, this very night, is youug Darby Riley going 
to be married to Bridget Rooney; and as she is a 
tall and comely girl, and has come of decent people, 
L think of marrying her myself, and taking her off 
with me.” 


ra, what will Darby Riley say to that?” said 
illy. 

** Silence!” said the little man, putting ona mighty 
severe look; ** 1 did not bring yeu here with me to 
ask questions, 

In they both went; and for the better viewing the 
cempany, the litle man perched himself up as nim- 
bly as a cock-sparrow upon one of the big beams 
which went across the house over all their heads, 
and Billy did the same on another facing him. ‘There 
they were, both master and man, looking down on 
the fun that was going forward, and under them were 
the priest and the piper, and the father of Darby Ri- 
ley, with Darby’s two brothers and his uncle’s son— 
and there were both the father and the mother of 
Bridget Rooney, and proud enough the old couple 
were thet night of their daughter, as good right they 
bad—and her four sisters with bran new ribands in 
their caps, and her three brothers all looking as 
clear and as clever as any three boys in Munster— 
and there were uncles and aunts, and gossips and 
cousins enough besides to make a full house of it— 
and plenty was there to eat and drink on the table for 
rete oue of them, if they had been double the num- 

er. 


Now it happened, just as Mrs. Rooney had helped 
his reverence with the first cut of the pig’s head 
which was placed before her, beautifully bolstered 
up with white savoys, that the bride gave a sneeze 
which made every one at table start, but not a soul 
said ** God bless us.”? All thinking that the priest 
would have done so, as he ought if he had done his 
duty, no one wished to take the word out of his 
mouth, which unfortunately was pre-occupied with 
pig’s headand greens. And after a moment’s pause, 
the fun and merriment of the bridal feast went on 
without the pious benediction. 

Of this circumstance. both Billy and his master 
were no inattentive spectators from their exalted sta- 
tions. ‘ Ha!” exclaimed the little man, throwing 
one leg from under him with a joyous flourish, and 
his eye twinkled with a strange light, whilst his eye- 
brows became elevated into the curvature of Gothic 
arches. *‘ Ha!” said he, leering down at the bride, 
and thenup at Billy, ** I have half of her now, sure- 


& |ly. Lether sneeze but twice more, and she is mine, 


in spite of priest, mass-book, and Darby Riley.” 

Againthe fair Bridget sneezed; but it was so gen- 
tly, and she blushed so much, that few except the 
litle mam took, or seemed to take, any notice; and 
no one tiought of saying ** God bless-us.” 

Billy all this time regarded the poor girl with a 
most{rudul expression of countenance; for he could 
net help thinking what a terrible thing it was for a 
nice yotng girl of nineteen, with large blue eyes, 
transparent skin, and dimpled cheeks, suffused with 


health asd joy, to be obliged to marry au ugly little 


2 


p soagh man, who was a thousand years old, barring a 
ay. 

At this critical moment the bride 
sneeze, and Billy 
** God bless us!” 


) bare a third 
roared out with all his might, 
Whether this exclamation result- 
ed from his soliloquy, or from the mere force of 
habit, he never could tell exactly himself; but no 
Sooner Was it uttered, than the little man, his face 
glowing with rage and disappointment, sprang from 
the beam on which he had perched himself, and 
shrieking out in the shrill voice of a cracked bag- 
pipe, “I discharge you my service, Billy Mac Daniel 
—take that for your wages,” gave poor Billy a most 
furious kick in the back, which sent his unfortunate 
servant sprawling on his face and hands right in the 
middle of the supper-table, 
Jf Billy was astonished, how much more so was 
every one of the company into which he was thrown 
with so little ceremony? But when they heard his 
story, Father Cooney laid down his knife and fork, 
and married the young couple out of hand with all 
speed; and Billy Mae Daniel danced the Rinka at 
their wedding, and plenty did he drink at it too, 
which was what he thought more of than dancing. 


Woman’s Suretp.—The artless maiden, in her 
own modesty and innocence, had guardians more 
effectual than the bolts and bars prescribed by her 
vigilant aunt. 

ANoTHER.—Nature had set up a safeguard in her 
face, that forbade all trespass upon her premises; 
but ladies who have least cause to fear for themselves 
are most ready to keep watch over their more tempt- 
ing neighbours. 

Man’s Love.—What is the love of restless, rov- 
ing man? A vagrant stream, that dalliés for a time 
with each flower upon its bank, then passes on and 
leaves them all in tears. 


RUINED MANSION.—I have often observed the more 
proudly a mansion has been teuanted in the day of 
its prosperity, the humbler are the inhabitants in the 
day of its decline; and that the palace of the king 
commonly ends in being the resting-place of the 
beggar. 

‘THE RICH AND PooR.—There are two classes of 
people to whom life seems one long holiday, the 
very rich and the very poor; one because they need 
4 nothing, the other because they have nothing to— 

0. 

SPANISH INDOLENCE.—Give a Spaniard the shade 
in summer, and the sun in winter, a little bread, 
garlic, oil, and garbanzos, an old brown cloak, and a 
guitar, and let the world roll. on as it pleases. 

Spain.—The moment it escapes from cultivation, 
the desert and the garden sre ever side by side. 

LovVE OF NATURE AMONG THE SPANIARDS.—I have 
often remarked the sensibility of the common people 
of Spain to the charms of natural objects. The lus- 
tre of a star, the beauty or fragrance of a flower, the 
crystal purity of a fountain, will inspire them witha 
kind of poetical delight. 

Gratitupe.—John Brognier, Bishop of Geneva, 
“was a swineherd in his youth. Being one day at 
Geneva, he went to the Tarconnerie to purchase a 
pair of shoes, but found, upon examining his scrip, 
that he had not sufficient money. The shoemaker, 
observing his confusion, took compassion upon his 
poverty: ‘* Go, friend,” said he, ** you shall pay me 
when you become a Cardinal.” Not long after, a 
Cardinal, taking a liking to Brognier, carried him 
to Avignon, and made him a learned man. He came 
ut last to be in reality a Cardinal, when he made the 
kind-hearted shoemaker his house-steward.— Olio. 

A GENUINE MEMBER.—‘‘ Haste ye, and gie me 
something,” said a man in black, as he hurriedly en- 
tered a druggist’s shop, a few days ago; ‘‘I have 
something here,” laying his hands on the upper but- 
tons of his vest, ** that sadly troubles me; an emetic, 
an emetic,” he cried out, surprised that the druggist 
was not in as great haste.as himself. The druggist 
fearing he had by some mistake taken arsenic, ad- 
ministered the desired emetic, which soon produced 
its usual effects. ‘The man in black then felt more 
‘at ease to answer the druggist’s questions. ‘* Have 
ye taken arsenic,” said the druggist. ** No,” said the 
man in black, “ but I was at a funeral, and thinking 
the service was wine, I drank my glass off, but have 
since found it was rum, and as 1 am a member of the 
Temperance Society, my conscience could not feel 
at ease till I had got the ruinous stuff ejected.”— 
Edinburgh Observer. 

Mr. James Smith, on hearing that a case of cho- 
lera morbus had made its appearance in the King’s 
Bench, expressed himself highly delighted that the 
disease had been arrested at last. — 

RED BONES FROM CHOLERA.—M, Begin was con- 
gratulating one of the attendants at a hospital on the 
quantity of teeth he would be able to collect in con- 
sequence of the epidemic. ‘They are good for 
nothing,” was the reply, ‘* in consequence of their 
red colour.” M. Begin ascertained that the case 
was the fact, and then examined the bones of a 
corpse, of which the teeth were discoloured. He 
found that every one of them remem the same 
curious phenomena. He exhibited fragments of 
different bones to the Medical Academy, all of which 
appeared as if injected, and as if the persons had 
died of a violent inflammation of the bones. — Gazette 
Medicale. 
Cuorena pissections.—Certain foreigners, of 
some eminence, have been their re- 
searches in North Britain and have met with a de- 
gree of success in illustrating the morbid alterations 


which characterize cholera, much beyond any thing 
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that our own countrymen have accomplished. These 
appearances wae more particularly observed in the 


semi-lunar ganglion of nerves, which has been sup- 


posed by many to be the seat of the disease. On 
their arrival in London these researches were re- 

ated before some anatomists of the metropolis. 
The operator held up the thickened and morbid 
ganglia, when, most unexpectedly, some person 
present, of considerable anatomical attainments, 
doubted whether the object was really the thing 


‘ sought for, and taking up the knife, removed two or 


three folds of the peritoneum and a quantity of fatty 
substance, and arrived at the semi-lunar ganglion in 
a healthy and narmal condition, about three inches 
from the professors pathological monsters! 

When Louis the 18th was once crossing a street 
at St. Dennis, and the multitude vociferating ‘* Vive 
le Roi” at his heels, an individual, whose dexter 
bore the substantial insignia of a hog’s head, took to 
erying out ** Vive le Cochon!” He was instanter 
seized by the police; and, the next morning, the 
minister of justice waited upon his Majesty, to re- 
port, that the delinquent was about to be brought be- 
fore the cour prevotale, under a requisition from the 
Attorney-General, charging him with having come 
mitted an offence against the royal person. ‘* Tell 
me, sir,” replied the monarch, ** how comes if, that 
you do not instantly cashier an Attorney-General 
who was fool enough to conceive and lead others to 
conceive, that a man, ejaculating Vive le Cochon, as 
I was passing by, could possibly have me in his eye? 

The French having sent general Vial, as their 
envoy to Malta; to counteract him, or in other words, 
to stop him up, Mr. Canning proposed that England 
should send the earl of Cork. ‘This would be some- 
thing like the retaliation of Frederic of Prussia: the 
French government haying sent him an ambassador 
without an arm, he next day despatched one to Ver- 
sailles with a wooden leg! : 

Barrymore happening to come late to the theatre, 
and having to dress for his part, was driven to the 
Jast moment, when, to heighten his perplexity, the 
key of his drawer was missing. ‘* D—nit! (said he) 
moust have swallowed it.” ‘‘Never mind,” says 
Jack Bannister, coolly, ‘if you have, it will serve 
to open your chest.” 

r. Mingay, in the court of King’s Bench, some 


time since, made a good application of an old pun. 


The cause was between a tailor and an attorney. 
His client found, he said, that it was not possible to 
make a coat for a lawyer without its ending in a swt, 

In the year 1790, when the lord chancellor ‘Thur- 
low was supposed to be on very friendly terms with 
Mr. Pitt, a nobleman asking the latter how Thurlow 
drew with him, the premier replied, ‘* I don’t know 
how he draws, but he has not yet refused his oats.” 

Quick happened to be in company with a gentle- 
man, whose father was a footman, when heraldry be- 
came the topic of conversation: the gentleman ob- 
served, **he had seen his arms on a baronet’s car- 
riage of his name, and they must be related.” ** No 
doubt,” said the wit, ‘your family, sir, is pretty 
extensive: your father’s arms must have been upon 
many carriages.” ‘ 

A candidate for the stage was desired to recite 
some lines before Jack Bannister. While he was. 
tearing away a tragedy speech, a dog set up a howl- 
ing, which drowned Mr. Daggerwood’s voice. Jack 
exckaimed, dog of judgment, by-—/” and turned 
on his heel. ; 

Mr. Erskine one morning complained to Mr. Je- 
kyll of a pain in his bowels. ‘* 1 could recommend 
one remedy,” said the latter, ‘* but I am afraid you 
will not find it easy to get at.” ‘* What is it?” 
eagerly rejoined Mr. Erskine. ‘* Get made attorney- 
general, and then you will have no bowels ut all.” 

‘You are an excellent packer,” said George 
Hanger to a waiter. ‘I don’t understand you, sir,” 
replied the attendant. Why you have contrived 
to pack a quart of wine into a piut decanter.” 


SAU FR: 


ODE ON PRINTING. 
BY MR. FERDINAND JEFFERSON. 
Tune—“ Anacreon in Heaven.” 


In the midnight of mind, when tie Vandal and Goth 
Had usurped the abode of fair science and Jearning, 
And infuriate oppression with bigotry wroth, 
Left the trace of its footsteps where genius was mourn- 


: Then the faggot and chain, 
With the blood of the slain, 
Spread wo o’er the nation that dared not complain ; 
For the bright sun of knowledge had never yet shone, 
And the world was in darkness ere printing was known. 


There were coronets, kings; there were titles and lords; 
‘There were vassals degraded by luxury’s power; 
And if freedom e’er smiled, there were myriads of swords 
That would instantly make her pure spirit to cower. 
And to slavery born, 
Man was sad and forlorn, 
For he thought not to hail the approach of the morn; 
And the bright sun of knowledge had never yet shone, 
While the world was in darkness and printing unknown, 


But in splendour appeared, to the wondering gaze, 
The day-star of intellect beaming and glorious; 
And wherever it shed its beneficent rays, 


triumph of reason complete and victorious. 
ben tyranny quailed, - 
Truth and justice prevailed, 
And man was no longer in darkness assailed ; 
For the bright sun of knowledge refulgent now shone, 
And the world was enlightened as printing was known. 


And the North and the South, and the East and the West, 
Were to freedom aroused, and by learning were nour- 
ished ; 
While Columbia, with all its advantages blest, ; 
Soon in joy hail’d the era when printing first flourish'd. 
And that era shall be, 
O’er the earth and the sea, 
A watch word for mankind, where’er they are free ; 
For the bright sun of knowledge for ages has shone, 
And the world is enlightened as printing is kuown. 


THE WRECKERS. 


By Sheridan Knowles. 
“A storm! A storm!” the Wreckers cry, 
As they look from the shore—yet no storm seems nigh; 
But wind aud billow, rack and ship, -- 
Along the main seem all asleep: 
But where is the day ?—’Tis gone! Not a trace 
Ofthe sun! The cloud has taken his place, 
And moves not—breaks not—hanging there, 
As ’twere fix’d in the sultry, thick’ning air! 
A tlash!—Another!—sky and main 
Begin to move!—A flash again! 
Thunder—wind—the storm iscome, 
The sea’s a smoking sheet of foam ! 
Rain pours in tloads, as though 
The clouds did mock the floods below! 
And the vessel, from her anchors torn, 
‘Towards the shore by the raging billows is borne. 
Hurra!—Hurra!—A wreck !—Hurra ! 
She strikes!—By the board her tall masts go ; 
She reels!—recoils, and strikes again! 
They hoist the long-boat out!—In vain— 
"Tis swampt!—She now beats broadside on— 
Another sea—she sinks !—she’s gone! 
Masts, cordage, planks, the breakers strew! 
May heaven have mercy on her crew! 


JEPHTHAL. 
BY THE LATE MRS. LOUISA P. SMITH. 


The trump that tells of triumphs won, 
Sends its clear notes on high, 

And proudly in the morning sun 
The battle banners fly, 

And Israel's hosts in pride return, 
From off the blood-stained clod, 

While fires on every altar burn 
To Israel's mighty God. 

Glad, grateful hymns ascend on high— 
The fertile vales rejoice, 

To Him who gave the victory, 
“The floods lift up their voice.” 


And proudly at his people’s head 
The valiaut Jephtuah comes : 

Strength from above his sword has sped, 
To tree their hearths and homes. 

His right arm hath been bold to dare, 
For One hath been its guide, 

Who from the voice of [srael’s prayer 
Hath never turned aside. 

One, who from out the desert stoue, 
For them made streams to flow, 

And bade along the pathway lone 
‘The lighted pillar glow. 


What tribute shall the victor yield 
Unto the King of kings, 

Who safely from the battle field 
His chosen army brings? 

The first fruit of the purple vine? 
‘The crop the fig-tree boasts ? 

‘A nobler offering be mine 
Unto the Lord of Hosts.” 

Thus the rash Jephthah spoke aloud— 
* Let him, the first of alt 

Who from the gates to meet us crowd, 
A sacred victum fall.” 


A band of youthful maidens fair, 
Come furthto mect the king, 

They send sweet music on the air, 
And costly gifts they bring. 

Aud lovely at their head appears, 
With more than queealy grace, 

The prop of his declining years, 
The pride of Jephthah’s race. _ 

She, who, iu childhood’s sunuy prime, 
Sat on his parent knee, 

Aud learned to lisp her infant rhyme, 
And laughed in sportive glee. 


But he hath spoken, and the vow 
{is registered on high, 
And she, who comes in beauty now 
To meet his smile—imust die ! 
The single blossoin of his hearth, 
The cherished and thedear! 
To mourning now is changed their mirth, 
The glad smile to a tear ; 
And well may Israel’s daughters weep , 
O’er her, their fairest, takeu 
So early to a dreamless sleep, 
Which morn may not awaken. 


And what, alas! are triumphs won, 
And what is human praise, ' 

To him who, childless and alone, 
Wears out the lingering days ? | 

The voice whose tones were clear andsweet, 
As melody of old, i 


Will never now his ear to greet, 
Its tale of love unfold, ' 

Honours and fame are idols dear | 
In pleasure’s reign of power, 


But all earth's incense fails to cheer 
The heart through one dark hour. 


From the New York — 
THE CHOLERA SHIP. 
The glittering breast of the sea 
Swells bright in the beams of the sun, 
And winds, like the breath of the lea, 
Kiss the waves as they sparkle on. 


Are gushing the sp!endours of even; 
But the emigrant’s disconsolate eye 


Anan, ’mid the blue of the sky 


Looks through them in sorrow to heaven. 


Though his bark so triumphantly glides 
O’er the buoyant breast of the deep, 
And the tones of the tremulous tides 


Greet with music the prow they steep— 


His bosom the sunbeam and wave 

Are vain to beguile of its doom; 
For his bark breathes the breath of the grave, 
' And his home on the deep is a tomb. 


They reck not, who spy her bright win 
Spread forth to the summer winds* sigh, 
The pang every bosom that wrings, 
Shut up in that prison to die. 


O'er the Christian at home amid friends, 
Who expires on tlie pillow of love, 
Some angel in tenderness bends, 
And prayer wings his spirit above. 


But when, in the Cholera ship, 
The emigrant lies down to die, 
Winds only their watch round him keep, 
Aud the dying re-echo his sigh. ; N. W. 


From the New England Weekly Review. 
SABBATH EVENING, June 17th. 


Time hastens on—another Sabbath day 

With all its beauty fades upon the west ; 

The suo has gone ; yet still his golden ray 
Shines like a jewel on the white cloud’s breast ;. 
Growing the brighter as it ebbs away, 

Like the last glimmer on the dying eve: 

Or like the dolphin, whom at death, they say, 
Each pang illumines with a brighter dye. 

So calin the scene, it seems a picture dressed 

In all the beauty of that * promised rest.” 


‘This is the hour when Isaac walked abroad, 

To see the beauty of the day expire ; 

To look through meditation up to God, 

And vent in secret prayer his spirit’s fire ; 

This is the evening when our Saviour trod, 

For the last time, che sepulchre’s dark cave ; 
When the rock opened, as when Aaron’s rod 
Smote from the desert rock the vital wave. 

This is the hour which lifts his soul above, 

And moves the fountains of the Christian’s love. 


A day to nature welcome! day of rest; 

‘Thrice welcome to the Christian! day of prayer; 

When worldly cares may slumber in the breast, 

And holier feelings find admittance there— 

When the waylfaring man, by sin oppressed, 

May find a time to lay aside his load; 

‘Throw oif the cumbrous garment, and then dressed 

In robes of righteousness, go on his road. 

‘Thousands this day have gathered—songs have gushed— 
Organs have pealed their music—now all is hushed. 


Stillo’er a large and lovely part of Earth, 

No rays of gospel light like oursare spreading; 
The tlowers of uature die as they put forth, 
And on their buds the savage foot is treading. 
Man smiles, "tis true, but 'tis a smile of gioom, 
For he knows vothing of his spirit’s worth; 

ile rises, lives, and sinks into the tomb, 

But centres all his joy in war and mirth. 

O let us ther, Whose minds enjoy such light, 
limpart to those absorbed in moral right! 


How sweet this evening! yon extended pile 

Of hills, illumined by the sunset glow, 

Shines brightly on that winding streain, whose smile, 
Whose waves, as onward to the sea they flow, 

Are dear to us—dear as the beauteous Nile 

To famished Egypt, When her plains turn brown. 
Flow on, fair stream! for thou shalt wander while 
Time lasts—in grandeur still flow dewn ; 

And o’er thy tide shall bend tiat mountain's brow, 
And thy fair side with green be fringed, as now. 


Over earth, and sea, and sky, the Spirit's wings 
In holy silence seems to be extended ; 

The warm breeze rushes by, and with it brings 
The sound of inusic with its murmur blended— 
‘The heart is softened, and frum out its springs, 
A gush of feeling, more than mortal, flows: 
The soul suars upward, while the body clings, 
Clings to its kindred dust—its joys—its woes. 
The leaves are bent in attitude of rest, 

The flowers are fuided, leaning to the west. 


Day ofthe Lord! and prototype of Heaven! 

Tay last ray fades upon the sky’; Adieu! 

May many suuslikxe thine to us be given, 

And gild the sca of life as we pass through; 

And if, sometimes, we are by tempests driven— 

if sometimes tossed upon a worldiy wave— 

Yet when our spirits trom their clay are riven, 

And it is left to perish in the grave, 

May we expire as thou dost in the west, 

Bright, calaun, and hopetul of the “promised rest.” 
Hartford, June, 1332. 


THE CONVENIENT SEASON, 


Alone he sat, and wept. That very night 

‘The ausbassador of God, with earnest zeal 
Ofeloquence, had warn'd him to repent, 

And like the Rowan at Drusilla’s side, 

Hearing ‘he truth, he trembled. Conscience wrought, 
Yetsin allur’d.. ‘Ue struggle shook him sore. 

The dim lamp warn’d—the hour of midnight toll'd; 
Prayer sought for entrance, but the heart had clos’d 
Its diamond valve. He threw him on his couch, 
And BADE THE Sririr OF HIS GOD DEPART. 

But there was.war within him, and he sigh’'d— 
Depart not ulteriy, thou Blessed One! 

Return when ycuth is past, and make my soul 
Forever thine."’ 


—With kindling brow he trod 
The haunts of pleasure, while te viol’s voice, 
And beauty’s smiie, his joyous pulses woke. 
To Love he knelt, and on his brow she hung 
Her fresiest myrtle wreath. For gold he sought, 
And winged Weaith indulged him, till the worid 
Pronounc’d him happy. Manhood’s vigorous prime 
Swell’d to its climax, and his busy days 
And restless nights swept like a tide away. 
Care struck deep root around him, and each shoot 
Still striking earthward, like the Indian tree, 
Shut out with woven shades the eye of Heaven, 
When lo! a message from the Crucified— 
“ Look unto me, and live.’’ Pausing he spake 
Of weariness and haste, and want of time, 
And duty to his children, and besought 
A longer space to do the work of heaven. 
—God spake again, when Age had shed its snows, 
On his wan temples, and the palsied hand 


Shrauk from gold-gathering. But the rigid chain 
Of Habit bound him, and he still implor’ 
A MORE CONVENIENT SEASON. 


“See my 
1s firm and free—my unquench’d eye delights 
To view this pleasant world, and life with me 
May last for inany years. In the calm hour 
Of lingering sickness, { can better fit 

For vast Eternity.” 


Disease a ach'd 
And Reason fled. The maniac An with death, 


And grappled hke a fiend, with shrieks and cries, 
Till darkness smote his eye-balls, and thick ice 
Clos'd in around his heart strings. The poor clay 
Lay vanquish'd and distorted. Butthe soul— 
THE SOUL WHOSE PROMIS’D SEASON NEVER CAME 
To hearken to its Maker’s call, had gone 

To weigh His sufferance with itsown abuse, 

And bid the audit. 


Hartford, Feb. 1832. L. H. 8. 
(Religious Intelligencer. 
MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. G.G. Cookman, Mr. 
WM. CAMERON, of Cincinnati, to Miss RACHEL WIL.- 
em. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Mann, Mr. 
JACOB M. JOHNSON, of Augusta, Geo. to Miss ELIZA- 
BET fi, daughter of George Worl, Esq. of this city. 

On ‘Thursday, 28th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, AN- 
DREW MANDERSON, Jr. of Kensington, Philadelphia, 
daughter of Wm. 8. Thomas, Esq. of Louis- 

ille, Ky. 

On the 28th inst. by the Rev. Dr. P. F. Mayer, JOHN 
COOPER, merchant, toCAROLINE ELIZA BETH HEW. 
pe cae of the late Thomas B. Adams. 

n ‘Tuesday evening, 26th inst. by Alexander Wentz, 
Esq. Mr. JOSEPH MEREDITH, to Miss ELIZABETH 
DINGFIELD, daughter of Mr. Joseph Cobb, all of the 
Garden. 

u Washington City, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. 
O. B. Brown, ISAAC SHELBY REED. Esq. of Mississip. 
pi, to ANN LAURA, daughter of Gen. Duff Green. 

On Thursday, 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hodson, Mr. 
JOHN QUIGLEY, to Miss MARGARET S. VALLANCE, 
city. 

t Harrisburg, on Wednesday last, Mr. H. BEEHLER, 
to Miss MARGARET, dauthtr of Gov. Wolf. 

On Monday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Pivichous, 
UEL THATCHER, to Miss MARY OWEN, ali 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. J.C. Sears, Mr. JAS. 
STROUP, to Miss MARY ANN BOWL, late of Chris- 
ridge, 

n the 3d ult. by Elder Thomas Porter, Mr. ALBERT 
COLLINS, to Mrs. MOWBERRY, both of this city. 

Ou the 26th ult. by the same, Mr. CHARLES GUYER, 
to Miss REBECCA VICKEY, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mont- 

omery, Dr. SAMUEL TUCKER, of this city, to Mrs. 

LIZA ANN EMORY BERNARD, daughter of the late 
of Baltimore. 

i Thursday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. J. FP. Smit 
Mr. DAVID RAMBOW, to Miss ELIZABETH E. BAR. 
TON, both of Philadelphia county. 

28th ult. by the Rev. Jas. Robin- 
son, WM. P. NA, merchant, to Miss ISA 
FULTON, both of Southwark. —_— 

On Thursday Jovani A 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, Mr. JAMES WELSH, Jr. to Miss JULIA W. 
re gy daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Hanse, both of 

City. 

On the 29th ult, by the Rev. Manning Force, WILLIAM 
SMITH, to ANN EAYRS, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, Mr. 
JOHN L. DUFF, to Miss CATHERINE AGNEW, both 
of this city. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, Mr. 
cra FULTZ, to Miss ELIZABETH BOOHER, ali 
of this city. 

Also, on the same, by the same, Mr. ROBERT PEEL, 
to Miss ARABELLA BURLEY, all of this city. 


DIED. 
On Tuesday, 26th inst. MATILDA M. daughter of Wm. 


| Mooney, aged 3 years and 2 months. 


On Monday, 25th inst. Mr. WM. FRAZIER, in the 34th 
year of his age. 


Yesterday morning, at half past 8 o’clock, Mr. D 
THOMPSON. 
On the 27th inst. Mrs. SARAH, relict of the late Wm. 
ete ve in 80th year of her age. 
n Wednesday afternoon, in the 6th year of his age, 
WILLIAM PENN, son of Briton Corlies. - 


On the morning of the 27th inst. SARAH, daughter of 
Robert Donnell, aged 14 months. 


we on the 25th inst. Mr. JOHN CARSON, of this 
city. 

On the 27th inst. after a long and painful illness, in the 
year his age, HY MIX. 

u Sunday morning, efter a long and severe illness, 
Mr. HENRY STODDART, in the 34th year of his nag 

On Saturday morning, of a short but severe illness, 
ELIZABETH, wife of Wm, Logan, in the 42d year of her 
age. 

On the Ist inst. MARY B. daughter of Joseph and Mar 
Weer. 1 year and 10 

n Saturday morning, after a short illness, 
in yeat of his age. 
t New York, on Saturday, of consumption, Mr. JOHN 
P. HICKEY, aged 27 years, formerly of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday evening, about 12 o'clock, ROBERT H. 
RUDOLPH, aged 28 years, after a lingering illness. 

On Tuesday morning, 3d inst. of pulmonary consump- 
tion, Mrs. ELIZABETH WAYNE, wife of Charles P. 
Wayne, and daughter of the late Josiah Twawley, Mer- 
chant, of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, after a short illness, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM KIPPEN, Printer, in the 38th year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, Miss SARAH DUNN, daughter 
of the late Mr. Joseph Dunn. 

On Monday morning, 2d inst. of scarlet fever, MARY 
CRAIG ASH, infant daughter of George W. Ash, aged 2 
years and 6 months. 

_At New York, on Sunday morning, in the 40th year of 
his age, of consumption, BENJAMIN C. PARVIN, a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, for several years a resident of New 
York, and lately of Howell, New Jersey. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prirtine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy 
and despateh, at this office, a 
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